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PAN invites our readers to par- 
Si in our 50th anniversary 

celebrations. culminating in 
November, a half-century since the first 
issue of the magazine was published. 

Please join the readers who have 
been sending us suggestions on how 
to commemorate this event, and mem- 
ories of their encounters with SPAN 
over ihe years. 

Beginning with this issue. we will 
be printing favorite articles from past 
years. in response to reader sugges- 
tions. We also hope you will share your 
SPAN memories. 

All year long we will be looking to 
our readers for guest essays. artwork. 


photography. and articles about the 
themes of our upcoming issues. These 
include: clean environment, American 
entertainment, U.S.-India relations. busi- 
ness. technology and science achieve- 
ments. education and sports links. 

If you have an article of 300 to 
1,000 words, or original art or photog- 
raphy on these subjects, you can send 
them to us at editorspan@state.gov for 
possible publication in SPAN or mail to 
SPAN. American Center. 24 Kasturba 
Gandhi Marg. New Delhi 110001. 

Also watch for the launch of our new 
Web site and SPAN-sponsored events 
throughout India. To start things off. 
here is SPAN’s first crossword puzzle. 


Our family interest in SPAN spans more than four decades 
back—the day we were glued to the All India Radio (as 
there was no TV at that time in India) to hear the news 
about Neil Armstrong landing on the moon and our 
regrets of having not seen the astronauts on TV. However, 
the beautiful pictures we saw in the subsequent issue of 


SPAN gave us a lot of solace. 


—Dr. U.S Sree Ramulu. Coimbatore 
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On the November-December 2008 
cover 
Lunar Armstrong: small step for ... 


Tree of Hawaii. Califomia and Florida 


Hasts American {dol 

Earih shaped 

Code before U.S. phone numbers 
July 4 celebrales American 


U.S. neighbors geographically below 


(abbrev,) 

Small library in India, an Amencan .. 
100,000 Indian students are In the 
U.S. tor 

“And _ | don't?” 

Leads a nation 

Sound of angry 115 Across 
Anonymous Jane or John 

‘Tee hee’ online 

Wilh 36 Down, an American butter 
California's Santa Monica moun- 
lains. CaSually 

SPAN Is not about this country 
Water color in U.S Virgin Islands 
A Hawaiian staple 

U.S. friends across the Atlantic 
(abbrev.) 

U.S. graduates wear them 

What was on the first SPAN cover 
In the year (Latin) 

Best known U.S. museum 

Peter. Paul and Mary 

Exaggerated pride 

American zed 

Designation for a nuclear guided 
missile cruiser 

Parl of Arkansas’ capital 

These commercial notices don't 
appear in SPAN 

A basketball torward needs good . 
Faithlul in Yosemite 

It cools (abbrev ) 

U.S government radio overseas 
(abbrev.) 

Who publishes SPAN 

More of a color in the U.S tlag 
Nooyl at Pepsico since 2007 
Pacino or Gore 

An aflinmalive vote (var.) 

‘On the ... Side," SPAN cartoons 
Feature inside SPAN’s back cover 
You in yore 


Parents want to keep their children ... 
The ... has 50 of 100 Across (abbrev.) 


Has too much to drink 

“No more” in Southem Texas 

U.S. military formally (abbrev. ) 
Bugs Bunny's voice of a comedy 
director: their sumames star! with B 
Travolta's . Shorty 

Anniversary SPAN is celebrating 
this year 


100 See 85 Across 
103 Song litle: ‘ The Stars and Stripes 


| 105 Less fancy than a hotel in New England 


106 Bratty baby 
108 Adam's better half? 
109 Midday in the US. 


111 


Nickname of cowboy writer in 
January-February 2007 issue 


112 Salton on the San Andreas Fautt 


| 113 SPAN is famous tor beautitul 


115 America’s favorite pet 


) 116 Theme of the 2010 SPAN calendar 


117 SPAN’s associate editor 


Answers on page 60 | 


1 Another word tar SPAN 

2 Rand who wrote he Foun/ainhead 

3 Totalty cool in 80s U.S slang 

4 Precedes Chnstmas and New Years Day 

5 An American beer or a pal 

6 Monsanto on Ile slock exchange 

7 Curved lines 

8 Famous Indian artis! painled SPAN cover 

9 _. tor the course (US. golt slang) 

0 Italian river reached by U S. army on July 23. 

1944 

11 Headed rebel lorces in US. Crvil War 

12 Goan cartoonist who drew many SPAN covers 

15 Symbol al Utah 

16 What one uses to gel 42 Down 

19 European cousin of the American Bald 

Eagle 

Shape of the US. President's office 

Moore's 1823 poem buill this jolly guy's image 

Cape ..., Massachusetts { 

Japanese American musician-artist 

Nickname ol Broadway's Ziegfeld 

SPAN topic trom atoms lo zygotes 

200.000 of these Southeas! Asians in the USA 

Theme of our first calendar in 2003 

Big Cheese in the sky 

See 32 Across 

Each one in SPAN has 3 questions 

South Alrican “beast” 

Ist challenge m top U.S. sport is getting 

My . of. perfect 

A sound Eve lived to loathe 

Jania James’ .. of Unknowns 

What remains of Ihe avocado 

Bpression of surprise or Inumph | 

Favorite Indian drink 

tst 43-Down of Disney dwarves’ chonss 

Alaskan pad 

Privale university in Houston, Teas 

Not was, but . 

Former SPAN editor, or a meadow 

Popular U.S. singer Bab in India’s Northeast 

http # span state gov ls a _(abbrev.) 

SPAN is published in this language 

Gift decorations 

Cul de ... a dead-end street 

U.S. Ambassador to India 

Cole's “Lazy, Crazy. Hazy .. of Summer 

‘70s fashion, fie & ... | 

Pos! t A.D. (adbrev.) | 

Many . live in Edison. New Jersey 

Sound made by U.S. No. 2 pet 

Opposite ol 21 Across (abbrev ) ‘ 

Not all, but 

Sault. Marte, Michigan (abbrev.) 

Jumping stick popular in the U.S. since 1920 

What he did with his meal 

Lincoln. Government ..., by and tor the pec- 

ple 

We use couriers of Ihe post to .. SPAN to you 

Bye-bye gesture 

City in Nevada 

Won 200B Oscar lor her Michae/ Cayton 

role 

Not oul 

SPAN is published in this language 

101 What is SAT 

102 A Southem U S. pick-me up. often iced 

103 Number of US. consulates in India. outside 
New Dettu 

104 Leaming system not used in the U.S 

107 One of the 68 in SPAN 

110... la la in New Orleans 

114 American greeting 
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A LETTER 
FROM THE 


PUBLISHER 


Ai SPAN commences its 50th anniversary year, 


| am honored lo greet you as the 28th publish- - 
er of this magazine that has acted as a bridge 

between Americans and Indians for such an interest- 

ing half-century. | am even more excited to be inter- 


acting with you as we build together the indispensa- 


ble : oat eae between the United States and India that Ambassador 
Timothy J. Roemer outlines in the SPAN interview featured in this issue. 
These new avenues ot partnership and areas ol common ground will be 
covered by SPAN throughout this year. We start with this issues themes | 
of literalure and service. = . ey fs. 


Our articles include interviews with emerging writers Junot Diaz and 
Tania James, whose work exemplifies the many traditions that form 
American culture. American songwriter Dean Pitchford shares his secrets 
for reaching young. reluctanl readers in this modern-gadget age and Steve 
Fox gives an in-depth overview of how to become a published author “t U.S. Ambassador 
should write a book.” many of us have said. We now live in an age when Timothy J Roemer says he has ‘one 


it's more possible than ever before. 

In “Poetry and More.” Tahsin Usmani compares and contrasts Indian of the best jobs in the world.’ 
and American poetry, and details how this art form is being expressed in 
fresh ways by young peopie in both of our countries. We ve also provided 
information on the wide range of events, from poetry readings to photo 
exhibits and movies, which American Centers. Consulates and SPAN are 
providing {hroughout the year. You can |ook forward to concerts. a nation- 
wide spelling bee, special “Golden Oldies” articles reprinted from past 
issues, Our new SPAN Web site and just for something different, our first 
SPAN crossword puzzle, prepared by Editor Laurinda Keys Long. 

We invite you lo visit our SPAN and American Library booths at the 
upcoming book fairs in Kolkata and New Delhi, where we will have 
quizzes, prizes, videos. SPAN magazines, memorabilia. American Library 
memberships and other services. 

If your plans this year include a trip to the United States, you can't go 
wrong by reviewing Ranjita Biswas’ “Walking. Riding, Boating Through 
History,” which opens a window on some of the lesser-known but most 
beautiful sites around the U.S. capital. 

Our collection of articles on service covers the Bay Scouts of America, 
celebrating their 100th anniversary, as well as border-spanning collabora- 
tions such as the American India Foundation and Indicorps, explored by 
Richa Varma and Deepanijali Kakati. Subhra Mazumdar reminds us in her 
profile of Indian American artist Pragya Jain that every individual has a 
contribution to make. Carmen Kagal made the same point in 1977, in 

Lillian Carter Revisits Vikhroti.” which we have reprinted. Painting a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Carter's encounters years after she had worked in India as a 
Peace Corps volunteer. Kagal illustrates the lasting bonds created by 
Indians and Americans working together to help others and solve prob- 
lems. Manish Chand’s article, “Indian and American Students for Satety 
on Campus. demonstrates that this drive remains strong among our 
young people who are not afraid to take on the toughest problems and 
work for solutions. 

That is our dream for this year and all the years to come. 


Happy New Year! )) = 2 
Muhosl fe bbtay) z 


By LAURINDA KEYS LONG 
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ouce to [ndian famihes out for 

a plemic ata historic Monument 

or aliraction! A man. striding 

across the lawn with a smile on 

his face and a handshake or 
namaste ready may well he U.S. 
Ambassador to India Timothy J. Reemer, 
asking what you would like to say to 
President Barack Obamia. 

Ambassador Roemer, who uanived in 
New Delht in July. says he has made mt a 
point during his first months in. India. 
“with instruction trom the President of the 
United States, to pet out and meet as many 
people us I possibly can. to travel. to get 
to know the country and the people. in 


President Barack Obania anid Printe Minister 
Manmoluin Sielt at the Witite House on 
November 2-4, 


both a professional and a personal way.” 

“The President, when | met him at the 
White House, said to me, “Tim. you knaw 
there are a billion people in India and ] 
want you lo meel as many as you possibly 
can,” ” the Ambassador told SPAN tn an 
interview. “And J] am doing that. ] am hand- 
Ing oul my business card. going into 
schools, going into villages. shaking as 
many hands as [ possibly can whenever [ go 
out to public functions.” The Ambassador 
said thts ts one of his key goals for the com- 
ing year, to practice public diplomacy “in as 
muny ways as we can.” 

One new Jlorm of diplomacy at 
Roosevelt House. the Ambassador's rest- 
dence in New Delhi, ts basketball games. 
The Ambassador has played basketball 
with Indian children and teenagers and 
had a hoop installed at the residence 
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On September 16, Ambassador Timotiry |. 
Roemer vreets Pravin Patkar, director of 
Prerana, which warks to clininate trafficktts 
of children in Muntbat's red-lieht district. 


“where we play offen with my boys and 
2irls and with vistors.” 

Desenibing the first months in India for 
himself and his family as “an absolutely 
eye-popping, wonderful experience.” the 
Ambassador has particularly enjoyed 
traveling with his wife and four children 
to experience Endia’s treasures, such as 
the foothills of the Himalayas. the Ganges 
River, the Taj Mahal and Ranthambore 
(ger reserve. 

One of their first visits was to the Red 
Fort in New Delhi, where viewing the 
architecture was just not enough. “We 
were getting a lour and there were several 


plenicking in the area, and they had young 
“And [ would just casually walk 


families thal were 


kids.” the Ambassador relates. 
up to different families and introduce myself and ask them if they 
would ike to tell the President of the United States something 
that was on them minds. Oftentimes. T heard exactly what some- 
body in America would say. And it was: “We are pretly con- 
cemed, we are interested in. we are almost consumed by trying 
1 make sure our children get a good education and our children 
have opportunities (9 succeed in life as we have.’ 

“We see thatin the United States.” he reflects, “the opportuni- 
ty to succeed in education is really the foundation for opening up 
opportunities and continuing to lll your dreams.” Both India 
and America, he leels, “are entrepreneurial sociebes,..where 
education really fuels your opportunity to move ahead.” 

Ambassador Roemer comes from a middle-class background. 
“My parents told me early on, “You have to go to college. you 
have got lo work. pay lor college.” And [have done that. worked 
since | was 13 years old. and f€ think that...is the American 
dream. EF you work hard, you learn the value of money and you 
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Abowe: Anthassador Roenter greets amothter and clutd at the 
Working Women Forunt’s anero-credit prograin ti Chena. 
Left: Ambassador Roenter nicets residents of Basti Nizaiitcedidtine itt 
New Dellit on December 18. 

Below left: Ambassattar Roemer helps distribute food at tie § 


Shishi 
Bhavan children’s home in Kolkata on October 14. 

Abooe right: Ambassador Roemer meets didi officers at the tts 
fndia military exercises mt Agra on October £9. 

Far right: Ambassador Roemer is shown rive saniples at au 
expernmental field of the Acharya N.G. Ratiga Agricultiral 
University in Hyderabad on October 22. 

Below right: Ambassador Rocuter aiid its wife, Sally, at the Tay 
Mahal in October. 


know things are not some to be given to yau, you have to eam 
them.” He says he has been blessed in many ways by learning 
this lesson early in lite. He credits hard work, responsibility and 
a good education with “having the dream come true.” He wis 
elected to the U.S, Congress and now "T have been able to rep- 
resent my country of over 400 nullion people to a cauntry of 
over a billion people. That's a pretty awesome responsibility and 
one that is one of the comerstone accomplishments that 1 will be 
able to look back to in my life...and say. “This was really one of 
the best...jobs in the world.” ~ 

Other gouls for the Ambassador in the coming year are: to con- 
linue executing the successtul programs on which President Obama 
and Prime Minister Manmohan Singh agreed in Washington, D.C. 
and ta “make sure we have a new set of initiatives fora highly sue- 
cessful visi” by President Obani ta India in 2010. 

When the Prime Minister extended the tavitation during their 
meeting at the Oval Olfice in November. President Obama said 
he would “love to make U sometime tn 2070 and iat works oul 
ravel-wise that he would try to bring dis children. his family.” 
said the Ambassador. Betore the State Dinner. al which Prime 
Minister Singh was the guest of honor, Ambassador Roemer 
spent some time wath First Lady Michelle Obama and her 
dauehters, telling them about the tun hes children have had on 
India’s rivers, al its navional parks. museums and herilage mon- 
uments. “And we actually gat into a litte bit of detail with Malia 
umd Sasha about what they might be able to see.” 

No promises yet, however, about the ming ol the visit. 

Ambassador Roemer feels there is an obvious conclusion ta 
be drawn from India’s prime minister being “the first official 
State Dinner guest of the Obama presidency. the new. hstoric 
initiitives that have been announeed and the tact that the 
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President will be visiting Indie” The conclusion. he says. is that 
this U.S. presidential administration “helieves that the purtner- 
ship with [ndiais truly one of the best and most importiunt of any 
relationship for the United States of America.” He says it is “on 
an upward. postive, optimistic trajectory. working on the most 
Important 21st century challenges facing world leaders.” These 
include counter-lerrorism. nuclear non-proliteration, trade. eco- 
nomic development. helping the poor, climate change. emereing 
technologies. preventing pundemic diseases und water security. 
“These are the issues that will define the world’s success and 


these are the tssues that the United States und the Repubhe of 


India will be working on.” 

Ambassador Roemer says the relationship ts moving beyond 
that ofa natural friendship between the world’s biggest and old- 
est democracies lo one of “indispensable partners.” that ts. 
“stralegic: partners working on global issues together.” 
Evidence of the trajectory. he says. includes more than 10Q.Q00 
Indian students at American universities, a 20 percent increase 


in the number of Americans at Indian schools and a doubling of 


trade over the past five vears. Also, deepening joint defense 
operations, the potential for $1&%-22 billion in military eqaip- 
ment sales lo help modemize the Indian Air Force, Navy and 
Army with the best military technology, spare purts and deliv- 
ery systems. and the possibthties for India’s growth through 
clean nuclear energy. 

“That doesnt mean that everything is going lo go perfectly 
every minute of this relationship.” Ambassador Roemer 
acknowledves. “We can be working shoulder to shoulder and 
hour by hour to exchange intelligence information in unprece- 
dented ways, as we are doing. But that doesi’t mean thal we are 
zoing Lo agree on every single issue. including how to get lo a 
nuclear weupons-Itee world in the 
future. Will we agree on every single 
non-proliferation tem? Probably not. 
In a healthy and strong relationship 
like we have. you continue to look for 


areas Of agreement and you continue lo look for more opportu- 
nites of moving forward.” 

One example of this that very much excites the Ambassador ts 
an initiative Lo provide [S50 nulhion cooking stoves to poor Indian 
women in vilkiges that will bum much cleaner than the coul. wood 
or cow dung currently used. The U.S, government. the Indian gov- 
ernment. Indian and American businesses and universities are all 
part of the project. 

“This is am issue that totiches both women and children’s 
lives.” he says, “indoor pollugion that prematurely kills some- 
where in the vicinity of 400.000 [ndiin women and children a 
year, There is evidence it may be linked to black carbon and be it 
vlohal polluter.” 

“There are price issues, cultural issues. technical issues that 
need lo continue to be addressed.” he acknowledges. but he ts 
enthusiasue that the Indian government recently announced it 
would make this inivative a high priority, “putting forward an 
ambitious call of trying to get some 130-150 millton cook stoves 
OUul tO people in low income communities. You are looking al 
women's development. health. issues of climate change all com- 
Ing logether.” [t wall be market-driven with sustainable growth. 
“Jt could be one of the true big accomplishments on a cross-seu- 
lion of entically important goals bemg reached to beter the 
environment tor the peaple of [ndta.” 

Ambassador Roemer is also looking forward with contidence to 
the on-schedule completion this year of the final steps of the civil- 
kin nuclear cooperation agreement. More than 50 ULS. companies 
ready ta share technology and build) clewr-fuel nuclear plants 
recently visited India. The Ambassador says Us a postive story for 
the use of technology and provision of manulacturing jobs in the 
Linited States. for ude in products and equipment being shipped to 

India. And it Is ia good mews story for 
Indians. for those the Ambassador 
€reaches out to shake hands with und 
Sinquire about their cancers. Clean 
nuclear eneny means, he says, “provi 
ing electricity to communities so thae 


U.S. Embassy 
http://newdelhi.usembassy gov/ 
Photo Gallery: Prime Minister Singh's State Visit 
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kids can tum on the lights at mieht and 
study. do their homework. Businesses 
can conduct business at 9 or 10 
oclock at night. People can have a 
refrigerator und have their milk be 
cold and betler preserve their food and 
add to the quality of their lives.” 4 
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By TAHSIN USMANI 


n July 4, 2007, at the front gate of the 

American Center in New Delhi, an 

American security otficer’s welcome 

In my native language, Urdu, was 

surprising and pleasant. This cultural 
acceptance showed the bond between the 
United States and India at a grass roots 
level. 

I had arrived for a job interview with 
Urdu SPAN. The American Center was cel- 
ebruling America's Independence Duy and 
the atmosphere was full of joy and thrill. 
An American soloist was singing with 
enthusiasm as Indian guests enjoyed food 
und friendship. It was a new expertence for 
me. Now § am a part of the Amencan 
Center and also a witness to its continuing 
revitalization. not only in New Delhi, but 
in Kolkata and Mumbai. 

There are energetic musical performanc- 
es that leave the uudiences standing and 
upplauding even after several encores. 
Plays draw theater lovers 10 fill every seal 
in the auditoria., Programs in just the past 
six months have included poetry evenings. 
ecology festivals introducing new prod- 
ucts, plays, dance. displays of photographs, 
movies, library programs for students, and 
ucudemic discussions on news events of 


“America is a country where there is 
a lot of pluralism, values and 
toleration, which find expression in 
the poetry there, and this is the 
reason why | love American poetry.” 
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the day. The American Centers have 
aliracted continually changing artistic exhi- 
bitions as one would expect of any cultural 
center. 

Poetry 1s an important part of my cultur- 
al traditions, as itis for many Indians. How 
delightful it as that poetry recitals have 
becuine a regular feature at the American 
Center in New Delhi. 

In Mumbai. there are also literary dis- 
cussions, poetry events and digital video 
concerts with Amencan cultural leaders at 
the Amertean Center auditorium. The 
objective ts to bring eminent poets and 
Writers info discussion about their works 
with members of PEN. the worldwide 
association of writers. In June 2009, Lynn 
Chandhok, an American poet and author, 
held a digital video conversation with 
Indian poet Jane Bhandan, and writer, poet 
and playwright Anju Makhya. An audt- 
ence of 45 enthusiasts gathered at the 
Americun Center to hear the discussion 
and ask questions. Similar events featured 
Indian American poet. essayist and literary 
critic Vijay Seshadri from New York and 
Carlo Rotella. director of the American 
Studies program at Boston College in 
Massachusetts. 
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—Ranjit Nair 
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Poetry transcends international bound- 
aries and aficionados are able to appreciate 
the richness of different traditions. For 
example. much American poetry is fused 
with the musical cadences of jazz or the 
melancholy of the blues. 

In India, there ts a long tradition of poct- 
ry recitals wy Urdu and Hindi. while 
English poetry recitals have not been com- 
mon. 

At the Americun Center in New Delhi. 
recilals started in February 2007 under the 
auspices of the American Library along 
with Delhi Poetrec. 

Since May 2009 they have moved to a 
regusar monthly spot us a licst step toward 
providing a platform for English language 
poets, says Anne Lee Seshadri. the 
American Center director. 

*Amenican cullure has a rich tradition of 
poetry, so we help to introduce American 
pocts lo leading Indian poets. We will look 
in this coming year for Amencan poucts 
who may be travelling to India and then 
will plug them in to this event. 

“The American Center should be a cul- 
tural hub for New Delhi.” she adds. “We 


are inviling artists of all different kinds 
who would like 10 partner with us..." 


Ruknarint Bhaya Nair (fron left), Keki 
Daruwalia aud Antit Daltiyabadshah at a 
Dethi Poetree program at the American 
Center. 


“This important for the American Center 
to host poetry evenings. particularly here in 
India. because of the relationship between 
traditional American poetry and the Indian 
poevie and literary tradition,” says U.S. 
Embassy Cultural Affairs Officer Michael 
P Macy. “) think itis important for a num- 


ber of reasons; poetry has a real place of 
prominence in [ndian saciety, is one of 


the more prolaund ways of communica- 
ion, And what the American Center 
‘ltempts 10 do is encourage greater com- 
munication between the people of India 
and the peaple of America,” says Macy. 

[n the first Delhi Poetree program on 
May 29, 2009 three English-language 
poets in. New Delhi recited their work. 
They were Amit Dahtyabadshah, the 
founder of Delhi Poetree: Keki Daruwalla 
and Rukouni Bhaya Nair. head of the 
Department of Humanities and Socia! 


Sciences at the I[ndran 
Technology, New Delht. 
Can such programs bring the two 
nations closer? Kunal Anand. features 
wriler at MensXP.com, replies, “Definitely. 
However, like all inter-cultural programs, 


it won't be an instant change. Because of 


listening to American poetry. Ill further 
be able to get closer to an American's real- 


ity. Vl have a tiny understanding of 


America, but that understanding wall be 
more honest. and not what | may general- 
ize from HBO” movies on television. 

“We don’t do the American desi, dtas- 
porte version of injecting superfluous 
details. like the names of food dishes, into 
poetry without having a fitting reason to do 
so.” Anand comments. “Beyond the factor 
of novelty, good poetry should have a res- 
onant theme. with which it can stand up for 
itself Wherever it 3s." 

Anand. who has attended almost every 
poetry program al the American Center. 
says. “Having attended Delhi Poetree read- 
ings. the definition that works for me ts to 
call poetry a distillation process. You can 


Far left: U.S. Embassy 
Cultural Affairs Officer 
Michael P. Macy 
addresses the audience 
(left) at a poetry ever! at 
the New Dethi American 
Center. 


[nstitute of 


only distill your own reality. 1e.. what you 
experience, and then how you respond.” 

Macy notes that writers who hold promi- 
nent positions ¢n the foundavions of 
Amenican poetic and literary tradition were 
existentialists such as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau. Herman 
Melville and 10 some extent Walt Whitman, 
all of whom were influenced by Indian 
scripture and poetry. “Emerson translated 
many of the great Indian philosophical 
works, stttdied Sanskrit so he was able to do 
it and was very influenced by whit he 
learned. That work also influenced other 
American wniters. So there ts this deep rela- 
tionship between what many people see as 
the first authentic American voices.” 

Commenting on the creative atmosphere 
of India and America, Ranjit Nair, an 
English-language poet and director of the 
Center for Philosophy and Foundation of 
Science in New Delhi says, “America is a 
country where there is a lot of pluralism. 
values and toleration, which find expres- 
sion in the poctry there. and this is the rea- 
son why [ love American poetry.” 

Nair's favorite American poct is 
Emerson, a founder of American transcen- 
dentalism, who was a seminal influence on 
Henry David Thorcau among others. 

As a scienust and philosopher, Nair 
believes that science is close lo spirituat- 
ity. [In mystic emotion “lies the germ of 
al! art and all truce science.” said Einstein. 
Natr’s favorite poem ts Emerson's “Brahma.” 
He notes “striking... phrases like “fam the 
doubter and the doubt. With poetry or 
prose. the language in which it ts written 
rather than the nationality of the writer is 
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Poetry Slams 


he U.S. Consulate-General in Chennai organ- 

ized a Poetry Stam contest in December sim- 

| ilar to examples of this competitive pertorm- 

| ance art in the United States, in which poets are 

encouraged to focus on what they are saying and 
how they are saying it. 

Five well-known poets aS well as student 
poets irom 40 colleges in Chennai presented 
their original works within a time limit of two min- 
utes without props or costumes. There was no 
fesiriclion on the subject or language of the 
poem and prizes were awarded for the judges 
and audiences favorite English and regional ian- 
guage poems. 

Every year, poetry slams in the United States 
wiilness the emergence of new poets from ail 
over the country. HBO (one of America's biggesl 
liim production companies) has captured this 
process in the documentary Brave New Voices 
i! avenewvoices/) which 
features End Americans writing original poems 
and reading them out with passton, intelligence, 
creativity, honesty and power. 

Read a blog about the Chennai Poetry Slam at 


‘ {) att at |) Se BND ee 149) f4 7) 
htt jhumkbisy ordoress 009; 1 2/2 


whal counts. 

“Emerson also wrestled with the appar- 
ent contradiction of the unity of reality on 
the one hand and the Hux on the other,” 
says Nair. “This is very similar to both 
Buddhist (Samsara and Nirvana) as well as 
Vedic religions, which ramify into several 
schools, but the solution is similar.” 

As Macy says, “There are similantues 
between any of the great poetic traditions 
because the wellspring, the source, of all 
greal pociry is a common human expen- 
ence on a very profound Ievel, which is 
why poctry conunuecs to move people. 
There are some things which can only be 
said by poetry and they draw on this very 

deep human expertence...,” 

| Macy adds, “Between American and 

Indian poetry there is on some level a kind 
of wild freedom that one finds in the poet- 
ry of Mcerabai or Kabir Das or Bhaktt, 


i] 


American Center, New Delhi 
| American writers and Indian themes 


Quotes on poetry 
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spintual or devotional poets...which is 
refiected in people like Whitman and later 
Amenican poets like Allen Ginsberg. who 
was very influenced by his expenences in 
India. And so there has been this continu- 
ing echoing back and forth between 
Indian and Amencan poets that is now 
200-some years old.” 

As India had an inffuence on American 
poetry over the centuries. is there a 
reverse effect, 100? Anand says yes. 

“Personally, I feel American poetry 
gives Indtans a chance to work with more 
texture, more ingredicnts, und more con- 
texts,” he says. 

“Due to globalization...and blumng of 
boundaries, old contexts are slowly wither- 
ing away. This is ruc for the Amencan con- 
text as well. American film director 
Quentin Tarantino once said that, “You 
can’t write poetry on the computer.’ 
However, [ have often seen eloquence in a 
common Facebook status update!” 

The audiences at the American Center are 
mostly university students who love litera- 
lure, sayS Dahiyabadshah. In general, how- 
ever, he fecls Indian poetry lovers can be 
exacting in their cnticism. “I find U.S. audi- 
ences far more receptive of a new way of 
looking at things. Indian audiences are far 
more judging to the point that [ often get a 


feeling that | am reading to a full bench of 
the Supreme Coun.” 

As for diflerences between young Indian 
and American poets, Dahiyabadshah says, 
“Memories of slavery still fuel the writing 
of many Atrican American writers. Young 
Indian writers are more experimental with 
fonm and structure. American poctry is sim- 
ple and piercing into the hean, compara- 
lively the young American poets have a 
wider vocabulary than the young [ndian 
poets.” What are the common topics of 


From Maine to 
the Himala 


on Dy Ce lege 


2 
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Dhanalakshmi, 
‘winner of the Judge's 
Choice/Regional 
Language prize, 
reciting her poem at 
the Chennai Poetry 
Slam. D] Sharat Nair 
(Sonu) provides the 
accompaniment. 


Indian and Amencan poetry? “Music seems 
to have an infuence an both young Indian 


and Amencan poets und the mfluence of 


spintuality seems to be declining. A greal 
part af American poetry is in English, which 
has local influence.” 

Dahivabadshah believes American poets 
are mare involved with and concemed 
ubout global ideologies than Indian pocts. 
“The young poets’ writing seems less driv- 
en by exact observation and more by 
romantte iluston. The cadence of young 


New Delhi Mumbai 
Movies every Friday. 
Poetry readings, 
discussions. prizes and games. 


once a month. 


U.S -India 
Educational Foundation counsel- 
ing sessions. fourth Wednesday of 
each month. 


CarrieNewcomer 


fourth Friday of each month. 


officers speak on any Subject of 
their choice, from American food 
to holidays. sports and music. 
Open to the public at the 
American Center auditorium. 


Digital video interaction with U.S. 
Speakers. every three months. 


American writers is tar stronger than the 
writing of Indian poets. ] find the influence 
of songs in the wnting of young poets. both 
Indian and American.” At the same time, he 
laments, “There is a huge decline in the 
spintual impact on young poets’ minds on 
both continents.” 

Shamik Chakravarty, an M.A. philoso- 
phy student at Delhi University was happy 
afler attending one of the programs at the 
Americun Center. “This ts a service to 
poetry: there is a populanzing of poetry 
which is very strongly needed,” he says. 
His feeling about the contrasts between 
Indian and Amenean poetry ts: “indian 
poetry is very sentimental. American poet- 
ry is very free. Emily Dickinson is very 
interesting because initially she seems like 
she doesn (have anything to say, bul when 
you go further there are some stronger 
reflections.” 

Noting that Indian and American poets 
now hive greal access to each other 
through the [nternet. Facebook, Twitter. 
the digital Skype. Macy says. “Poets 
uround the world are finding cach other 
and poetry changes often. Suddenly there 
are people who would say the best 
American poctry in the fast 40 years is in 
lynes, song lyrics. Probably they can say 
the same thing about [ndia. Young 
American poets and young [ndian poets 
have access to each other in ways that for- 
mer generations could only imagine. They 
can hear cach other, read each other on the 
[niernet. the language barriers are break- 
ing down. | think Us a very exciting time 
to be one of the young poets.” Aha 


Kolkata 
Second and 
Last Friday of the month. 
U.S. consular 
Once a month. 


Once a month. 


Upcoming 
American Center 
Events 


New Delhi 


Final round of the 3rd annual 
Spelling Bee for Sth and 11th graders with quest 
judge Peter Sokolowski, editor-at-large of 
Merriam-Webster. 11 a.m. 

Exhibit of Vicky Roy's photo- 
graphs of the rebuilding of the World Trace 
Center and his conversation with Anubhav 
Nath, director of Ojas Art. ? p.m. 


Kolkata 


American violinist Michael 
Braudy performs. 


Mumbat 
Panel discussion on 
“American Education Joday.* 3-5 p.m. 
Book launch of Roadrunner: An 
Indian Quest in America, by Dilip D'Souza and 
panel discussion with Joseph Campana and 
Naresh Fernandes. 6-8 p.m 


AMERICAN CENTER 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
STALL AT BOOK FAIRS 


n Kolkata, January 25-February 7 

in New Delhi, January 30-February 7 

Find the stall locations at: 

American Cent er/L ibrary. Kolkata 
(http kala 

American Center/ Li ibraty “New Delh 


Chennai 


Movie screening, American 
Library, every Saturday. 
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Motoquipns courtesy Yania James 


nee ina while, a novel comes 
ilong that makes you wonder 
why peaple don’t read more 
ficlion—why, given the right 
hook, anyone would choose to 
anything else.” said The San 


do 
Francisco Chronicle review of Atlas of 


Unknowns. “The dazzling, original and 
deeply absorbing debut by Tania James ts 
this rare book.” 

James’ novel is about sisters, about 
India and America, about pain, mystery 
and familial bonds, humor and possibil- 
lies. The Chronicle review. by writer 
Malena Watrous, was one of the earliest in 
a string of Dreathlessly positive, glowing 
reactions over the past nine months that 
have pul this funny, intelligent. down-to- 
earth and friendly young American writer 
in the limelight. 

“Tanta James comes at you like every- 
one you ve ever cured about, like every- 
one you ve ever fost,” says Pulitzer Prize 
winner Junot Diaz. “Wise and hilanous. 
her Ages is an astonishment of 4 debut, so 
radiant with life, with love. with good old 
human struggle that J had trouble detach- 
ing myself trom its pages.” 

Jumes parents immigrated to. the 
United States from Kerala and she has 
been to India offen, but is seeing Jaipur 
for the first time al the literary festival 
this manth. “It seems to me like a literary 
umusement park.” she says, “and how 
fantastic thal anybody und everybody gets 
lo po on the rides. ...And its not often | 


get lo attend a reading in a palace, so that 


be ed 


is exciling and intimidating. 
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Readir 


By LAURINDA KEYS LONG 


ng Made 


Fresh from the phenomenally successful debut of 
her first novel, Affas of Unknowns, Indian American 
writer Tania James is a new face and voice at this 
year's Jaipur Literary Festival. 


James is looking forward to hearing 
and seeing Suheir Hammad read a poem 
or two, but adds. “It's quite a guest list so 
I'd be thrilled to chat up any one of 
them.” James wil] be accompanted by her 
mother, who attended school tn Jaipur 
and told fascinating stories to her budding 
writer daughter. 

Raised as the middle child of three sis- 
lers in the southern U.S. city of Louisville. 
Kentucky, James often found there was 
nathing she would rather do than read. 

“] was always a big reader, which | 
believe to he essential] for any writer.” 
James told SPAN in an e-mail interview. 
“I’m also somewhat disposed to working 
alone, another necessity of being a fiction 
writer. As a high schooler. | always liked 


Atlas of Unknowns ts at the 
American Library in New Delhi. Kolkata, 
Mumbai and Chennai. 


art class because [ like the inner quiet that 
came over me while [ was drawing. I wish 
[ sull drew or danced or played sports like 
[ did back then. Somehow my lifestyle 
has become more streamlined, and there's 
really nothing I'd rather be doing with my 
day than wriling or reading. 

“I’m sure this has something to do with 
the way my parents raised me,” she says. 
“Growing up, my father always had his 
nose in a book; he'd be walking along the 
train tracks, down the street. all the while 
with a book in hts hands. Even a scrap of 
paper held his interest for as long as it 
took him to read tt.” 


James’ vocabulary is extensive, highly 
developed. and unusual among young 
Americans olf her age. The unexpected 


hut apt word or turn of phrase is one of 


the pleasures of her writing. “Much of my 
love for language comes from reading.” 
she says. “but I'd also have to credit an 
old man niumed Mr. Prmack, who has 
since passed away.” He was Jumes’ tutor 
when she was prepumng to take the SAT. 
the scholastic aptitude test for American 
high school students to determine their 
eniry to university. “Each time we met. | 
loved learning new wards with Mr. 
Primack—their definitions. their nuances. 
He would draw together the wards with 
similar Or opposing meanings. Fle broad- 
ened my vocabulary. but he also taught 


SL LAS 
of 
UNKNOWNS 


a novel by 


gh TANIA JAMES 


A 
ay ia We, set sie 


Her a Writer 


me to take pleasure in that vocabulary. | 
think of him with fondness often.” 

Reviews of Atlas of Unknowns unani- 
mously comment on James’ realistic, com- 
plete and human characters. her humor, her 
conuol of the plot through twists and turns 
that make one want to keep on reading, 
und phrasing that is descriptively exact and 
poelic al the same ume. One example: “At 
the water's edge, a medley of palms bend 
low, falling in love with their likenesses. 
while webs of light spangle the dark 
undersides of the leaves.” 

Her novel tells the story of two Syrian 
Christian sisters from Kerala. Anju and 
Linno. one seemingly favored and advan- 
laged. the other less so. The detailed 
depiction of an interview that provides 
Anju a licket lo America 1s so true-to-lile 
that the reader's neck muscles tighten 
with tension as Anju stumbles through the 
questions while Linno almost tries to 
breathe the answers into her sister. feel- 
ing, nevertheless, relieved al her sibling's 
awkwardness. [t's a complicated aspect of 
sibling rivairy as ancient as Cain and Abel 
or Rachel and Leah. The resonance of 
such feelings, often just under the surtace 
and seldom consciously acknowledged, is 
deftly handled by James in a way that 
pings the heart and spears the reader's 
conscience. 

Such a personal. intimate subject 
brings questions about how much of the 
novel is a reflection of James” own famt- 
lv. She has talked about her years as a lap- 
dineing duo with her older sister, how 
they fought and argued yet kept coming 
back together to dance in the hasement of 
their hame and on amateur stages. 


For more infermation: 


Tania James = from her book 


interview with W Agora Public Radio 


1 WWW. Se epi “os 


“The novel itself is as personal as if 
gets.” says James. “and it is indeed a 
scary and humbling thing to put your 
work in the hands of strangers. By per- 
sonal. I don’t mean that the book is con- 
fessional or at all a representauion of my 
life and experience, but rather, it is close 
to my heart.” 

She adds, “My whole family has been 
extremely supportive about the whole 
process. beginning to end. My father 
actually read the beok eight times during 
the editing process. [im sure my family 
members saw shadows of themselves 
throughout the book. or situations they 
recognized. { dedicated the book to my 
family. but ina way. these buried refer- 
ences are dedications to them as well.” 

As a young person clearly enjoying 
Interactions with people who have read 
and enjoyed her book. James ts amuzing- 
ly accessible. posting news items on her 
Web page. doing readings. answering her 
own e-muil, signing aulographs at hook 
launches. She has enjoved it all. but has a 
grown-up attitude. “TL think the Ume to 
step back is when accessibility gets in the 
way of the real work. that is. writing fic- 
tion.” She doesn’t call her updates a blog 
“because [ was afraid of feeling a sense of 
obligauion to write a daily entry about my 
shoelaces or whatever. And in fact [ have 
stepped away from the blog in order to 


jump into my next book.” 


One connection made through her Web 
site was author Malena Watrous, who 
wrote that first glowing San Francisco 
Chronicle review. recetved a charming 
thank-you from James, and responded that 
she had asstened Atlas of Onknowns to the 
students of her online writing class al 
Stanford University in Calttomia. 

What can aspiring writers learn from 
her? 

~To read.“ James answers. “to wnite what 
Matters to you. or what moves vou. And 
learning a new word never hurts.” aN 
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New Delhi 

¢ The Library is Wi-fi enabled and provides 
Internet for members’ laptops. 

* Same-day issues Of he New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune. The Baltimore Sun and 
Washington Post. 

¢ More than 1,000 classic US. films to borrow. 

¢ The library catalog is now online and user 
[riendly. 

« Access to EBSCO and PROQUEST data 
bases. plus Lexis-Nexis, Factiva. JSTOR. 
Project Muse. Books in Print. Gale Power 
Search and Hein Online. 


Kolkata 

¢ Personal reading materials and laptops 
allowed. 

« Readers Club discusses and analyzes works 
ol American writers. 

¢ Wi-fi and broadband Internel access for 
personal laptops. Personal virus-free 
CD-ROMs and pen drives can be used in 
public PCs. 

« SMS alerts on the latest information about 
library programs and promalions. 

* Renewal of loaned items by phone. 

¢ Open Saturdays. 


Chennai 

¢ Now open Saturdays. 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

¢ Screening of feature films and documentaries 
on Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

¢ Lounge with television for reading newspapers 
and watching news. 


Mumbai 

¢ Open Saturdays. 

¢ Wireless connectivity lor laptops. 

¢ Every alternate Saturday, feature films are 
screened. 

¢ Collections of all four American Libraries in 
India can be browsed through the Internet. 

¢ Online reservation of books. 
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By DEEPANJALI KAKATI 


ron an ancient curse to warriors 

Irom the Sra Trek television 

series. from The Fantastic Four 

conic books to life in a dictator- 

ship. the world of Dominican 
American author Junot Diaz ts a vibrant 
mix of cultures und languages. [t 1s this 
anginal vision that has established Diaz 
as “one of contemporary fiction’s most 
distinclive and irresisuble new voices,” 
according to The New York Times book 
crilic Michiko Kakultant. 

Author of the critically acelaimed best- 
sellers Drown and The Brief Wondrotts 
Life of Oscar Wao. Diaz is the ficuion edi- 
lor al Boston Review and a professor of 
creative writing at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. “Teaching ts part 
of my civic duty, what [do to give back to 
u sociely that has given me so much.” he 
told SPAN in an e-mail interview, 

Born in’ Santo) Domingo in_ the 
Dominican Republic, Diaz immigrated to 
the United States in 1975, with his moth- 
er and siblings. when he was 6. They were 
part of the wave of Dominicans who came 
to America afler the death of dictator 
Ratael Trajillo. They reunited with Diaz's 
futher, who had imimigrated earlier and 
was working as a forklift driver in New 
Jersey. and settled inlo a working-class 
part of town. 
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voracious love 
for reading. 


Diaz spent his first lew months in 
schoo] sitting in the back of the classroom 
because there was no one who could 
speak Spanish. “2 knew no English what- 
soever. But I was young and we humans 
are all aboul lunguage. In fact. being an 
immigrant with no English made me very 
aware of English. gave me a special rela- 
tionship to il. An obsession with the Jan- 
guage that thwarted me for so many years 
seems to me like tnevitability when 
viewed trom the vantage point of hind- 
sight,” he says. 

When he was in high school, Diaz's 
father fost his job. plunging the family 
inlo poverty. The senior Diaz later aban- 
doned them for his other family. His 
mother struggled to find a ob as she did 
not speak English well. One of the routes 
Diaz took to distract himself from = the 
poverty and his tough neighborhood was 
reading. “f read everything. From End 
Blyton to famous Americans’ biographies 
to comic books to works of Hart Crane. ] 
read everything [ could lay my hands on. 
Tolkien to Tolstoy.” he says. 

It was this reading that helped Diaz turn 
intO a wriler as a student at Rutgers 
University in New Jersey. “I didn’t start 
writing until ] had read a couple thousand 
books. That's ail changing now. | have so 
many students who want to be writers and 


don't read at all.” 

For years, he sent stories to magazines 
like The New Yorker, where they were 
ignored. He finally received au response 
trom Lois Rosenthal. then editor of Story 
magazine. “Junot just leaped oul of the mail 
pile.” Rosenthal said in an interview with 
The New York Times. “His voice was so 
incredibly fresh and so powertul. | called 
immediately. ] said. “Who are you?’ ” 

A year after earning his MEA [rom 
Comell University, Diaz was working al 
Plizer Pharmiacculicals in New York Cily 
by day, where his job was to make photo- 
copies, and writing ficuoa at night. He 
was at work when he gol a call one day 
that his collection of short stortes had 
been sald for six figures. 

Drown (1996) was based on his life 
growing up in the Dominican Republic 
and in a Latino neighborhood in New 
Jersey. The success of Drawu, he says. 
made him a real writer, in his own mind. 
“No other way of putting it. [t transformed 
my life completely. More so than any 
prize or any subsequent success.” says 
Diaz. 

All the attention. however. interrupted 
his writing. He struggled with writer's 
block and spent I] years writing The 
Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao—a 
Spanish pronunciation of Oscar Wilde. 


fo RIOTG Tre 
Junot Diaz 

http://topics.nytimes.com/topics/reference/ 
limestopics/people/d/junot_ diaz/index.htm! 


The novel about a nerdy young 
Dominican who buries his broken hewrt 
and trusiration in sci-ff novels and Star 
Trek action figures was finally printed in 
2007. It was worth the wait. though, win- 
ning eritical acclaim and the Pulitzer 
Prize for Ficuion in 2008. 

“T just wanted some people to read it.” 
says Diaz. “] honestly didn’t think much 
of the book. I lelt like tt bad robbed me of 
ll years of my life. | was NOT favorably 
disposed towards it. That it achieved this 
kind of stccess...f could never have tmag- 
ined il. not even in my wildest dreams.” 

In fact. he identifies writing incredibly 
slowly as one of his weaknesses. “I'm too 
critical.” he says. “[ never give myself the 
mental space to just relax and enjoy my 
work. 

Writing The Brief Wondrous Life of 


Oscar Wao was totally different from 


Becoming a Writer 


http://www.oprah.com/article/omagazine/20091 1- 
omag-junot-diaz-writing 


Junot Diaz in The New Yorker 


http://www. newyorker.com/magazine/bios/junot_ 
diaz/search?contributorName =junot%20diaz 


writing Drown. “My first book used the 
short story form to tell a larger novel-like 
story, bul the pieces were sull short sto- 
ries. Manayeable chunks of narrative thal 
depended on me taking as much oul of 
them as possible.” says Diaz. “A novel is 
assembled in a different direction—or al 
leasL my novel was. | was looking tor 
ways (© put more stuff tn. With a novel 
you have to rely so much more on your 
Instincts, on your intuition, on your 
unconsctous than with short. stories. 
Makes the novel deeper and weirder in 
many Ways.” 

Diaz has read a lot of authors of Indian 
origin and reels off an ccleclic list of 
names. “Rushdie, Arundhatt Roy. Narpaul. 
Anjana Appachana. I grew up reading 
Amitav Ghosh and of course Vikram Seth. 
Ashok Banker {got to love Indian fan- 
tasies), Amit Chaudhuri, Kiran and Anita 
Desai. David Davidar, Chitra Banerjee 
Divakaruni, Akhil Sharma. Rohinton 
Mistry, Shashi Tharoor, Ira Trivedi, [ love 
Upamanyu Chatterjee’s English, August, 
Vikram Chandra...come to think of it F ve 
read a grip of Indian writers.” he says. 

Diaz writes in the language of immi- 
vrant teenagers, with a mix of English, 
Spanish und street slang. He does not 
italicize or translate Spanish words. Yet. 
he is able to connect with diverse audi- 


The Briel Wondrous Life of Oscar 
Wao is at the American Library 
in New Deihi, Kolkata, 
Mumbai and Chennai. 
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ences. Diaz says he has no idea how he 
manages thal but he is “just grateful for 
this temporary communion.” 

Asked whether he thinks individuals 
can successiully challenge categories 
imposed on them by society, Diaz says 
that whether we can or nol we must try. 
“Collectives are always in conversation 
with individuals and vice-versa. That's 
how both sets change over time. 
Collectives have a lot lo teach the tndi- 
vidual, too, and it’s not all negative and 
about conformity.” a 
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ecoming an author is a deeply cherished dream that for thousands of writers 

dies slowly under the accumulating weight of form rejection letters, unan- 

Swered phone calls and the mounting realization that commercial publishing 

iS a tough. money-oriented business. Bul just as Gulenberg’s 15th-century 

invention of moveable type and the printing press made books widely avail- 
able. new technology called print-on-cemand (POD) is upending the publishing indus- 
(ry and enabling anyone who wants to be an author to be one. 

With POD. Ihe raw materials of books—words. pictures, pages. covers, etc.—are 
Stored as digital liles on computers until someone orders a book, usually over the 
Internet. Then. using high-Speed, short-run presses, the book is immediately printed and 
sent directly to the buyer. A book Ihat did nol exist on Monday can he delivered on 
Wednesday. An electronic or e-book can De delivered in minules to digital reading 
devices such as Amazon's hugely successful Kindle. 

POD books are essentially indistinguishable from traditionally printed books in both 
qualtly and price. As a result. the old math of commercial publishing, which required large 
print runs to bring per-unit costs down, is vanishing—atong with the need to inventory 
books and sell them at bookstores, which are closing throughout {he United States. 

Something else is also happening. By Ihe lhousands. authors are simply bypassing 
old-line publishing houses and bringing their books directly into the marketplace. In 
2008. more than 285.000 book titles were produced using POD. short-run and other 
lechniques, according to Bowker®, a 13/-year-old bibliographic company that is the 
primary source lor publishing industry slatistics. That number was more than double the 
2007 total and more than 12 times that of 2006. Conventional publishers. by contrast. 
produced 275,232 book titles in 2008. down 3 percent from 2007. 

‘Our statistics for 2008 benchmark an historic development in the U.S. book publish- 
ing industry aS we crossed 2 point in which on-demand and shorl-run books exceeded 
lhe number of traditional books entering the marketplace.” says Kelly Gallagher. vice 
president of publisher services for Bowker. 

“For 6.000 years. publishers of one kind or another have been making content avail- 
able to people. but access has been limited—you had to go somewhere like a church or 
library of brickS-and-mortar bookstore in order to get to it.” Gallagher says. “Today. all 
bets are off because you ve got the Internet where you can buy a book in bed and that 
can be a traditional prin! book from Amazon. or it can be something you read on an elec- 
tranic reader. of even on your cell phone. If you look up the definition of the word ‘pub- 
lish’ in Webster's, it Says ‘to make generally known. It doesnt say anything about paper. 
We are entering into a whole new age of publishing.” 

self-publishing itself is not new. Bestseflers such as Joy of Cooking by Irma Rombauer. 
What Color is Your Parachute by Richard Nelson Bolles. /n Search of Excelence by Thomas 
J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman. Jr. and Chicken Soup for the Soul by Jack Canfield and 
Mark Victor Hansen are just some of the books originally published and peddled by their 
oplimistic authors. In addition. there have always been “vanity publishers” who would pro- 
duce aimosl anything written. However. their upfront fees. which typically ran into thousands 
of dollars. dissuaded most would-be authors. What's new is POD. which has changed the 
game so that almost anyone can be an aulhor —and thousands of people now are. 

In the new age. writers are turning to 
companies like AulhorHouse. a 13- 
yeat-old company thal has helped more 
than 40.000 writers selt-publish more 
than 60.000 books; Lulu. which helps 
crealors of books, e-books, CDs. 
videos. and other material produce. 
markel and sell their work: and 
CreateSpace. Amazon's self-publishing 
division. All offer self-publishing pack- 
ages starting al a couple hundred dol- 
lars—aulhors can add marketing. Web 
sites and publicity for additional fees— 
and all are Seeing strong growth in lheir 
businesses. Here are some of their 
authors and their stories: 


Capveipht O Triferne Mec Services. fae. All rigthts reserved 


“I'm sentencing you to 18 manths—itell 
give you tinte to write a book.” 


2 


sourtesy Dan Spx 


Dan Spencer 
or sheer persistence, it’s hard to top Dan 
B soere who has self-published five novels 
(www danspencet.com) that have won criti- 
Cal praise but a limited audience. He's been at it 
for some 10 years. 

“I'm kind of an early adopter of all kinds of 
things and | figured it was better to at least pul 
my book out there than fet it sit and collect digi- 
lal dust on my computer.” says Spencer. who 
typesets his own books and creates (he covers 
“It's the same thing as an indie rock band pulting 
out their own CD and trying to build an audi- 
ence.” 

spencer facuses on historical fiction, writing 
late into the night after he gets hame trom work 
and makes the books he creates on Lulu available 
in print and on Kindle 

“| really get the mast pleasure out of the writ- 
ing. he says. “What happens afterwards is pret- 
ty much out of my hands. You can market your 
books. but you can’t make people read them. Bul 
I'm still hopeful of breaking out and getting a tra- 
ditional publisher. | liken self-publishing ta minor 
league baseball Nobody wants to stay in the 
minors —they all want to go to the majors and the 
World Series.” 
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hen his brother died after a medical error in an Ohio 
hospital, Doug Wojcieszak founded a nonprofit group 
called the Sorry Works! Coalition (www.soryworks.net) 
and later used AuthorHouse to publish a book called Sorry 
Works! The coalition encourages health care providers and their 
insurers to apologize and offer compensation if an analysis 
shows that an error took place or a standard of care wasn't met. 
“It waS a cause that turned into a business,” Wojcieszak 
explains. “We were putting out a newsletter and giving a lot of 
presentations when the idea for the book came up. 
Wojcieszak considered conventional publishers Dut changed 
his mind after learning what was involved. 
“It would have taken a minimum of 24 
months from the moment we got an editor to 
say ‘yes until a book hit the street," he says. 
“At that point, we might get a coup!e of do!- 
lars for each book sold. tn other words, you 
work your butt off, have to deal with some 
other person's opinions and then they take 
most of the money. No thanks. With 
AuthorHouse, once we got a finished docu- 
ment in their hands, we had a book 30 days 
later. We've now sold well north of 10.000 
copies and the book is a revenue center for 
us. The big thing, though. is that we had an 
important message that we wanted to get 
out there.” 


JUL WLC TIS ZA) JAMES W SAXTON Esq 
Wika Ad BinKenaTrin Foe 
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he success 5 Story ery author dreams of really happener 
Wk cer nova, who went rel pi eddling her book out of her c 
having a bestseller and seven-figure deal for her next 
books. An ts and writer with 2 Ph.D. in ne le 
Harvard University, Genova was moved to write a Dook wi 
her grandmother deal with A | eke disease in 2004 
Everything | read about Alzheimer’s was writ y all 
caregiver, but | am a neuroscientist and | was fascin y t 
was going on inside my grandmother's head,” she says 
ing myse If, ‘What does it feel like to have this? 
cas Wd ik led to write a novel about a \ 
SLA! ‘om the we man s gn of view, as tl 
s. The result was Sf! Afice—and nobody wanted it 
sent aiase ut 100 fins to agents and 
back from most of them— when | did ge! swer it we 
form letter,” she says. Undaunted, Genova sent th Nublisned 
lanuscript to the national Alzheimer's A 1, whi i 
ind offered to h Lele “di the book 
“That was the first tin anyone not ed | liked the 0 
and the first once reason | got behind the idea c -f 
Ing. sne Says. SET, published through iUniverse and begar 
ing her book as best she could. Then Sti/ Afice got a hight 
able review for la Boston | newspaper and things Started happ 
Genova got an eee a big 
DUD Soin Ig Nous govom 
the book and Ja > Mar 
keting muscle £ wait It- 
and the world changed. Si 
Alice is in its 17th printing. 
has sold a half-million copies 
as a trade paperback and the 
publisher is printing a mil- 
lion copies of the mass- 
market edition 
I's still Surreal,” Say 
Genova, “and how much fu 
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etling children interested in reading has been a lifelong mission tor 
Andy and Bernice Tale—and Ihey re busier than ever 

“After we relired, we said. Now what? and it was a natural transition into 
creating illustrated storydooks for kids.” Andy says. “We wanted to pul easy- 
lo-read original storybooks into the lives of children so they would gel start- 
ed reading at an early age.” 

The Tates first effort was he Wormleys, a picture book adapted from a 
lullaby Bernice had written, wilh a storyline thal helps children understand 
that it's OK to be different. They contacted conventional publishers bul 
weren't happy with whal they found. 

“We ran tole a wall af red lape of resistance and confusion—i1's almosi 
like @ share-cropping system Ihe publishers have in terms of owning your 
content,” Andy says. “So we started looking around on the Web and we 
found AuthorHouse, and pretty quick all of the things that were a mystery to 
us just totally evaporated.” 

The Yates published 7ie Wormieys in 2007 and began selling it on their 
Web sile, www.storybooks4kids.com. What the Elephant Forgot. which has 
an anti-bullying message, was next and two other books have tollowed. 
Reviews have been very favorable and the fates have received widespread 
media coverage. 

‘It's a mission that turned inte something a lot larger than what we ever 
imagined,” Bernice says “We're nol making a lot of profil. but we are abdle 
lo sustain our projects and that’s what matters to us.” 


Courtesy Elisa Loretio 


r ~ S storybooks: -4-Kids 


www. Storybooks4Kids. com 
Se What the 
Elephant 
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After their 7-year-old son Nic 


attempted robbery. Reg and anti Green 
seven patients waiting tor transplants. Their 
Saved par ives and profoundly improved three on captured the 
who have Since responded by quadrupling their commit- 


r ry 
carneds { 


nation of !talians 
meni to organ donations. 


A veteran journalist, Reg Green (www_nicholasgreen.org) wrote a book 
¢ Effect about his sons story, which was 
old more e than 40, 000 copies. When he wrole a second book, 7fe 
s the stories of 42 transplant patients. Green 
Shers would recognize the appeal of the 


valled cd aie a 
1999 and 
Git That Heal _ which tell 
thoughl agents and pub! 
“| gol either no 
getting anywhere 


the manuscr 


the publi 


Jnited St a alone while 
wnat he has written aboul his efforts 


n the oa 10 years | ve met hundreds more ~ nor families and even in 
1 aS India or Venezuela or Japan. 

wh tegrete the decision. [n fact, the opposite | 
Onate who say, with tears in their eyes 


Steve Fox is a freelance writer, former newspuper publisher and reporter 


based ar Ventura, Catifornia. 


lishing has been driven by individuats 

who early on grasped lhe global power 
of the Internet lo connecl people who were 
creating conten|—books, e-books, videos, 
CDs and olher material—wilh Iheir poten- 
tial customers. One such instrumental fig- 
ure is Harish Abbotl. a New Delhi native who 
is now chief product officer at Lulu.com. an 
online creative community with more than 2 
million members in more ihan 80 countries. 

Abbott's key insight. which ted him to 
co-found an online “virtual bookshelf" and 
worldwide community of book lovers at 
www weRead.cam. was that the Internet 
could bring together individuals who had 
similar tastes and enable them to recom- 
mend books to each other. 

‘Think about the last 10 books. songs or 
movies you purchased and about haw you 
made the decisions to buy those 10.” Abbott 
says. “The likelihood Is that @ significant 
percent were influenced by your social con- 
lacts. This has been happening forever in the 
off-line world—it’s nothing new. What is 
new is Mapping ol the social graphs.” 
Social graphs are essentially maps that 


Ti exponential growth ol digital pub- 
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holas was killed in 


eaine or very dismissive replies. he says. 
we thought. What about trying it or 
in on AuthorHouse and the book was ready about 30 days after we submit is 
ipt. That was 2008. and fhe Giff That Heals sold more copies to 
that year than any of their other titles. 
Now on the far side of 80, Green has become at 
fel hele Spurred by the knowledge thal 18 people die every day in the 
waiting for organs Ihal could save Ihem. Here is 


n Italy it in 1 1994 d angen 

) donate his $ organs a dnd 
compassior Which 
Imagt- 


dec wee 


gublished in 


theme 


n our own?’ We honed 


ireless advocate for organ 


Hier! ae one 
IS true je It ts S PEOpie ; 


| wish I had Gone it. 


portray how a group of peaple are connect- 
ed to each other in one or more ways—per- 
haps by Iriendship. kinship. proximity, 
Occupation, race, Nobby...or the kind of 
books they read. 

“Social nelworking Web sites like 
Facebook and mySpace map people’s 
social graphs. which gives us the opportu- 
nity to recommend books on a much bigger 
Scate in a much bigger world.” Abbait says. 
“Off-line, we are limited to physical con- 
nections. But the whole idea behind weRead 
was, why not use rich social graphs of peo- 
ple, along with their book tastes, and help 
them ail to discover books they will like.” 

By marrying social graphs with the abil- 
ity to locate and almost instantly purchase 
books online. weRead.com (which is now 
part of Lulu.com) created a new channel for 
authors and readers to lind each other. 

“If you make it economically feasible for 
books to be made available—print and e— 
and combine that with Ihe power of social 


networks. Ihen you are providing great § 
says Abbott. noting that much of the 


value." 
technology behind weRead.com was devel - 


oped in Bangalore. “You are helping aulhors 1 


connect with readers in a very meaningful 
way. something Ihey have never been able to 
do before And it's better for authors finan- 
Cially. With a conventionally published trade 
Dook, even a Destselling aulhor gets only 
about 40 to 20 percent of the book's cover 
orice. With our model. they get 80 percent. 
and people are realizing that.“ —$F. 
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A writer's 
crusade to 
entice boys 
to read. 


» ne BlUGtant Reale 


By DEAN PITCHFORD 


or over 25 years I have worked at 
| J creating the most compressed form 
» of popular art—the three-minute 

pop song. Recording artists, pub- 

lishers and record execs have 
always demanded the instantly catchy 
“hook,” the immediately memorable 
title. “Please don’t bore us,” goes the old 
saw. “get to the chorus!” [t was drummed 
into my head from very early on that the 
audience for which I was writing had a 
limited attention span, and it was my 
challenge to provide them with some- 
thing ear-catching and infectious. In 180 
seconds. Go! 


white 
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Now that ve begun to write and pub- 
lish young adult literature. | tind that my 
quarter century in the music biz serves me 
well.up loa pom f Know that [have a 
precariously short amount of lme—yUst a 
lew paves, readly—in which | must seize 
the mainalion of a reader as firmly as 
my songs have grabbed listeners” ears. 
But that’s only the beginning of the battle: 
lor, you see. | have found myself writing 
lor a young readership that comes to me 
with arms folded and a cocky. “Oh, 
yeah?” curd on tts lip. 

These are the “reluctant readers.” 


Pd never encountered the term until my 2 
lirst novel. The Big One-Oh, was published S 


In 2007. and “this is a great read for the 


reluctant reader!” popped up in several | 
reviews. Savvy diterary ipes informed me « 
that “reluctant reader” as industry code = 
forare you sitting down?..boys, Yup, € 
Boys’ reading habits ure so specific that s 


they have merited their very own euphe- 
Wisi. 

Actually. “hoys’ reading habits” 1s mis- 
leading. for what | aiso discovered ts that, 
by and large. boys don't really have read- 
ing habits. The lament of modem educa- 
tors is that boys atall levels of education 
are laveine further and further behind 
girls. Who or what is to blame’? [s it the 
600 channels of television? The prolifera- 
lion of video games? Ubiquitous cell 
phones? Twittering? Texting? Whar? 

The answer ts Irkely “all of the above.” 
The hole in the dike has grawn too large 
lor alittle boy's linger lo mater anymore: 
the flogd of technology ts reshaping the 
personalities of laday’s youngsters ina 
way that the creators of the Mouseketeers. 
Sesame Street and Barney—whase cre- 
anions deeply affected previous genera- 
Hons—never dreamed. 

On a recent trip to Japan | was struck by 
a steht - first ohserved in Tokyo and then 


SW repeated in city after city. At the end of 


For more information: 
Reading Habit a Lifetime Gift 


http://www. indiaparenting.com/intelligentchild/ 
data/001.shtml 


The Big One-Oh 


| http://www. thebigoneoh.com/ 


Dean Pitchford 


| http://www.deanpitchford.cony 
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the school day. armies of uniformed mid- 
die-grade students crowded tn and around a 
bus stop shelter. spilling onto the sidewalk 
and tnlo the street. But these kids didn't 


talk or foke or roughhouse. the wav kids do 
(or did.) Instead, they waited for their bus 
in eerte silence. eaeh of them hunched over 
whandheld device, ear buds firmly in place. 
lingers ving. The fact that their school 
unilorms were snow while added a ghostly. 
other-worldly dimension to this and the 
rest of my sighung: tableaux of school- 
mutes with nothing to say to each other, 
Schoolmates who weren't making any 
memones together. Schoolmates who 
could hardly be called “mates.” 

Those images Mash through my mind 
every lime ? stand up belore a classroom 
of kids or a bookstore full of parents and 
vhildren. | recognize the awesome oppor- 
tunily Lam being given, of actually speak- 
ing to youngsters who. left to their own 
devices. would happily return to. well. to 
their own devices. [ve got lo act fast! 

Here's the interesting part: in all the 
years | have writen pop songs. | have 
never faced my audience. [ have never 
melt (most of the people who bought 70 
milion of my records. | enjoyed my rela- 
live anonymily. happy to sit home (or ina 
recording studio}, crank out the hits, 
check the churts in Variery and Billboard, 
and then deposit the checks. 

So when The Big One-Oh was pub- 


lished and PT realized that Vd have to actu- 
ally do that Willy Loman thing—hauling 
my swnple cases and hawking my 
wares—] cringed. Tt wasn'c that f had 
slage-frteht: hefore Pd found success as a 
sonawriter, Pd performed on Broadway. 
But when the music business started to 
pay. T was so relieved to be able to leave 
behind the eight-a-week performance 
schedule. not to mention the meet-and- 
greet al the stage door that always left me 
leeling a bit of a fraud. Whe do they 
think (am, fer eryin’® out foud?! Ts not 
like Fm on a television show!”) 

But then | heean to make my bookstore 
appearances and to do my signings. | 
bevan lo meet my “reluctant readers” Cand 
their sisters and their parents.) And right 
from the star. Paoticed something strange 
and wondertul. 

Vad make a few introductory remurks 
about the long journey thal took me from 
being born and raised tn Honolulu to per- 
forming on Broudway lo writing songs. 
screenplays, and, now. novels. In even the 
best behaved audiences there'd he fid- 
geters and whisperers. And. texters. 

But when Pd start to reid from my book, 
people would settle down. And then when 
fd do the voices (oh. yeah: the old 
Broadway performer is still lurking just 
beneath the would 
descend. Young, old. boys, girls, didn’ 
mauler. They d freeze. Jaws would actully 
drop. 

Stephen Sondheim. that gentus song- 
writer, suid it in dive syllables: “Children 
will listen.” 

Now. as | beein making bookstore and 
library appearances for my second novel. 
Captain Nobody, | sull worry that Eve got 
only a breadtakinely short amount of tine 
in which te earn the attention of my young 
audience. Bul then, Fremember those sileat 
Japanese schoolchildren. | realize the chal- 
lenge (im facing, but Pim also exerted by 
the possibility that I—or rather, my 
words—might worm their way into these 
young minds. the way that my songs have. 
Maybe Fl get them to look up from their 
handhelds and take a journey with me. And 
with all of those assembled. 

Alter all. a good story shared makes 
“mates” of us alll 


surlace). a hush 


Dean Pitchford is an American songwriter 
screentortiter, director anid arnthor, 
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‘Indian and American Students for 
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| | 
few months ago, a 20-year-old student at Jawaharlal | 3 yy eIlLs) i 
A Nehru University in New Delhi found herself the x“ | Ay: AY L- : 
object of unwanted attention from her professor. [1 pie 
started with compliments about her looks and work 
ie that became increasingly exaggerated: and then one 
day he put his anms around her, iniiading along period of trau- 
malizing sexual harassment that included frequent lewd remarks 
und sexual overtures. When she protested. he threatened to give 
her poor grades. Based on interviews with university students, 
this is a typical pattern, which continues for some time. making 
We miserable for women students. In recent cases, however, i 
has ended when the students threaten to approach the Gender 
Sensilization Committee Agamst Sexual Harassment at JNU. a 
potent deterrent for potendial harassers. 

Thousands of kilometers away, at Columbia University im 
New York. a student was harassed by an older classmate for 
months until she decided to speak out and approach the univer- 
sity authorities. The story ts the same: only the cast and cultural 
contexts are different. Whether in India or the Untied States. sex- 
ual harassment has hecome a “silent epidemic.” with more and 
more cases of Molestation and sexual assault being reported from 
college campuses in both countmes. The victims are mostly 
women students (although male students are also victims) and 
the perpetrators are faculty, students and university support staff, 

The statistics are ahirming. In the United States, one out of 
every three to live students report being sexually assaulted by the 


Stratya Baluch (eft) and Karen 
Sureleton at faieaharlal Nehru 
Liiiversity mt New Deli. 


lime they graduate. says Surarya Baluch, director of Princeton 
University’s Sexual Harassment/Assault: Advising, Resources 
and Education office. Baluch, along with Karen Singleton, dirce- 
lor of the Columbia University Sexual Violence Prevention & 
Response Program, visited India recently to tnteract wath stu- 
dents. faculty and NGOs working in this arca. 

In most cases, the perpetrator is an acquaintance: 9+ per cent 
af women know their lormentors. The victims suffer prolonged 
emotional trauma, skip classes or work and are no longer able to 
(rust theie peers or teachers, especially those in power. 
According lo a study by the American Association of Universsty 


In 2009. INU, which boasts one of the most progressive Indian 
university campuses wilh a mixed-gender residential conmaunity 
of nearly 5.000, suw 30 cases of sexual harassment reported to 
lhe committee. This panel was formed alter prolonged student 
acuvism in 1999 following the landmark 1997 Supreme Coun 
judgement in the Vishaka versus State of Rajasthan case that 
brought sexual harassment in the workplace to public notice. 

The actual cases of sexual harassment are, however. much 
higher. as vielims dont approach the authorities tor a cluster of 
reasons runying from fear (espectally when the harasser is tacul- 
ly) to cultural inhibrtions rooted ini predominantly patriarchal 


ee ssa 


Women, which has funded pioneering research on gender tssues, 
40) per cent of women expericnee some form of sexual hurass- 
ment. In India. a predominantly conservative society with pock- 
ets of urban. liberal living. the situation ix no better. According 
to a 2007 research report by Aksharis. a Mumbai-based NGQ, 
hat covered H city colleges. 6f per cent of the 533 women stu- 


dents interviewed had been sexually harassed in college. either 


by their peers or by staff. It’s not just women who are being vic- 
Uinuized. More than half of the 327 male students interviewed 
suid they had been sexually harassed during their college years. 
The findings also disclosed that 66.7 per cent of the male stu- 
dents admitted having sexually harassed their victims “pust for 
fun.” According to Nandita Gandhi of Akshara, “Sexual harass- 
ment can range from eve-teasing to molesuivon and rape.” 

At Jawaharlal Nehru University. “most cases Jare) related to 


students and relationship abuses.” K.B. Ushi. assistant professor 


at the Centre for Russian and Central Asian Studies tald SPAN. 
She also chairs the gender sensitization comniitlee. 


Columbia University 

http://www. health, columbia.edu/docs/about_us/svprp.html 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 

http://www. jnu.ac.in/main.asp?sendval = GsCash 

Princeton University 

http://www. princeton. edu/uhs/pdfs/SHARE%20Harass05. pdf 
Take Back the Night 

http://www takebackthenight.orc/net.himl! 

Bell Bajao (Ring the Bell Campaign) 
htip://beltbajao.org/aboul/campaign/ 
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Above left: Karen Singleton speaks at an iiteractio ft students 
ad mentbers of the Gender Sensitization Conmiittee Agaiist Sexual 
Harassnient at fuaieahartal Nehru Ubupersity in New Dethe. 

Above: Shaweta Anand (left) and Rebecca folti, valtateers with 
the vender sensitization conunutes, at the witeractiou 

Above right KB. Usha eft) auth students Afiulya Sint aid Nelta W. 


Indian society. says Shaweta Anand. a student at FNU tnvalved 
in creahing vender sensiizauion discourse on campuses. 

“TEs a very complex issue. involving legal. cultural and psy- 
vhological aspects, It requires a multi-dimenstonal response.” 
says Usha. Pant of the problem in India. she says, is (hat there is 
no specific levisiation dealing with sexual harassment except for 
some criminal laws dealing with rape and sexual assaults. 

With a perceptible spurt in awareness and @ proactive student 
community, More cases are being reported and the punishment is 
sometimes severe. “The numbers have risen over the yeurs, hut 
at the same lime. awareness hus also increased.” says Asha 
Bajpar. She ts associated with the Centre Jar Sogia Legal Studies 
and Human Rights at the Munibat-based cumpus of the Tata 
[Institute of Social Sciences. The executive council of JING 
recently upheld the findings of the gender sensifizauion commil- 
tee against a faculty member of the Centre of Indian Languages 
Ina year-old sexual harassment case. He has been suspended [or 
one year. in addition to a cutin his three-year increment. 

More Indian universities are selling up committees and gen- 
der cells on campus. In Uttar Pradesh. the state government 
directed 1.600 colleges in 2009 lo sel up “special cells” to cheek 
Sexual harassment and other problems faced by nearly 60,000 


wamen students. 

“The issues are very similar, But they manifest differently.” 
Singleton told SPAN alter she and Baluch had an interactive 
iInceling With members of the gender sensitization committee al 
JNU. The two discussed strategies of dealing with sexual harass- 
ment that included risk reduction, primary prevention, tssues 
relating lo penalizing offenders, intervention and response. 

Since the perpetrators are mostly men. Baiuch said the 
American universities have tended to focus on enlisting men us 
allies in gender sensitization and dealing with sexual harassment 
causes. “We are trying lo encourage male intervention ina nan-con- 


= 


lrontational, low-key way. This involves educating men abou 
hiner nuances of a situation in which they can intervene.” says 
Baluch. 

This ts one area where vender empowerment commillees in 
lndian universities can learn from their American counterparts” 
expenence. Laments Akansha Kumar, the only elected member 
of the committee: “We have not been able to involve men much. 
Male participation in greater numbers will help.” 

“Dialogue and exchange of experiences, research and resources 
could empower both sides to deal with sexual harassment cases 
more effectively.” says Baluch. who was impressed by a number of 
Indian NGOs doing pioneering work in gender sensitization, These 
include Breakthrough Media's Ring the Bell multimedia campaign 
hat urges men te take a stand against domestic violence. 

Singleton stressed more collaboravon in developing research 
loals (oO analyze and evaluate the impact of preventive measures 
taken to avert sexual harassment on campus. A case in pointis the 
success Of the “Take Back the Night” campaign in the United 
States und other western countries—sturted in the mid “90s as a 
protest rally against rape and other fonns of sexual violence. “We 
will encourage American students (o do fellowships with an Indian 
NGO. Anything you can leam from each other will be a success.” 
says Singleton. The idea is ta review notions of masculinity and 
transform cultures that allow sexual violence, she says. 

“There should be more campus lo campus coordination. {will 
bolster capacity building. dismantle stereotypes and expand our 
horizons.” says Savita Singh. an advocate before India’s 
Supreme Court who works on gender and HPV issues with the 
Centre Jor Legisluuve Research and Advocacy. a New Detlhi- 


based NGO. Clearly, there ts an urgent need for greater gender 
sensilization on campus, she told SPAN. “In DU. girl students 
are Often harassed by outsiders with the police very offen acting 
as bystanders.” says Madhu. a volunteer with Jagori. an NGO, 
who works on youth and sexual harassment at Delhi University. 
On September 8. Dethi University students organized a massive 
ruly lo sensitize the university community about harassment. 
Neha W.. a Ph.D. student at JNU spectalizing in gender issues. 
avrees on the need for mutual exchange of ideas, bul feels strang- 
lv that the exercise must take into account cultural differences 
between Indian and American societies to be meaningful. “Phe 


The victims are mostly 
women students, although 
male students are also 


victims, and the perpetrators 
are faculty, students and 
university support staff. 


American system ts more choice-based and conditioned by indi- 
viduality and freedom.” she says. “We haven't reached that stage. 
There is a huge social and cultural pressure to conform, That his 
lo be factored in any collaborative effort.” Neha told SPAN. 
With women’s empowerment becoming a vilal area of partner- 
ship between India and the United States. home to a 2.7 muillion- 
strong Indtan American community and more chan [00,000 Indian 
students studying at American universities. hoth sides feel a need 
Lo Inthe and sustain a continuous dialogue on gender issues. 
During the first slate visit hosted by U.S. President Barack 
Obama in honor of [Indian Prime Minister Manmohan Singh in 
Washington. 1.C.. on November 24. the two Ieaders “affirmed 
the importance of women’s empowerment ta advancing global 
prosperity and stabihity” and announced the establishment al a 
Womens Empowerment Dialogue to promote women's patlict- 
pation and equality in all spheres. “They emphasized that 
womnells empowerment is a cross-cutting goal that should be 
pursued across the full scope of U.LS.-Endia Strategic Dialogue 
inslialives.” Said their joint statement. Pitching for a more broad- 
based people-lo-peaple dialogue, U.S. Secretary of State Hillary 
Clinton said during her visit to India in July, *...the Indian peo- 
ple and the American people share many tratts: and one of them 
is that we {ike lo roll up our sleeves and get things done.” 
Preventing sexual harassment on campus and creating i lrans- 
continental dialogue is just such an issue over which students. 
facully and activists on both sides can roll up their sleeves, share 
experiences and research and make a difference. Ay 


Manish Chand ts senior editor at ANS aid editor of Atrica Quarterly. 
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UNSCIENtIC allure | 


ig ideas about how the mind can make the 
| ickK—or. better. can cure it of dis- 
ease—have caught on throughout 
American history, spread by scores of 
bestsellers, some medical whiting, some 
magical thinking, and at least one Broadway 
song. In the 1940s and “SOs, physician and psy 
choanalyst Franz Alexander arguedseihat 
repressed emotions can cause specie disorders 
like ulcers. asthma and hypernension. In 1930, 
the Broadway musical’Guys and Dalits joked 
that matrimonial frustration 1s bad Tor iheaipper 
respiratory tract. In 1960. after 7xiiGiieae 
weiler| Norman Mailer stabbed hts wife Wiig 
penknife. he claimed thal so much Tigeyaa 


| a | 
| | 
mind-Hodly medicine. By AMANDA SCHAFFER 


repressed, would have caused cancer. 

Each decade has also brought fresh 
claims that laughter or self-knowledge or 
love or positive thinking can cure the body 
of particular ills. In the 1970s, wmier 
Norman Cousins described how mega- 
doses of the Marx Brothers and other 
comedies cured him of a severe form of 
arthritis. In the 1980s. physician Bernie 
Siegel sel up a treatment program thuat 
counseled cancer patients to reassess their 
lives and become “exceptional” in order to 
survive the disease. In the 1990s, journal- 
ist Bull Moyers featured ancient Chinese 
remedies alongside home-grown ones in a 
PBS series that helped make mind-body 
medicine the publishing bonanza tt 
remains. But as book has pifed upon book. 
expert upon expert. guru upon gimmick, 
the whole messy realm has cried out for a 
rigorous. cultural cartographer. 

It has found one, finally. in Anne 
Harrington. A Harvard histortan. she has 
expertly mapped the transmission of 
mind-body ideas in The Cure Within, 
showing us where they come from and 
why exactly they seem to have nine lives. 
That mind-hady medicine has provoked 
influential skeptics to speak oul against it 
hasn't checked tts growth. In the late 
1970s. Susan Sontag famuusly attacked 
the behef that character causes disease. 
“Patients who are instructed that they 
have. unwittingly, caused their disease are 
also being made to feel that they have 
deserved it.” she wrote in finess As 
Metaphor. Marciz Angell. then an editor 
at the New England Journal of Medicine, 
echoed the fear that patients swept up in 
psychologizing would feel “the anguish of 
personal future” if they couldn't cure 
themselves and ought even “come to see 
medical care as lurgely irrelevant.” Yet the 
mind-body message continues to thrive. 

Harrington does not neglect the dangers 
it poses. In fact, she turns up the nyost 


alarming anecdote {| have ever heard: a 
doctor who tells an anguished mother that 
“every child with cancer is an unloved 
child.” {A close second is the feminist 
writer and physician who insists that mis- 
vurmiages are related to inner conflicts 
about motherhood.) Sull. Harrington ts a 
surveyor, not a critic. and follows the slip 
and tumble of ideas with matter-of-fact- 
ness. At the root of many mind-body 
nations she finds religious belief “imper- 
fectly secularized.” The belief that priests 
could exorcise demons from the body set 
the stage for the idea that physicians could 
expunge disease through the power of 
suggestion. With psychoanalysis thrown 
into the mix (along with military medicine 
and a rash of cultural anxieties), patients” 
own power to purge the demons—through 
self-knowledge or will or postive think- 
ing—vained traction in the 20th century. 
This approach was fueled by disgust 
with medical arrogance and authority, 
especially in the £970s. Today. in a more 
sophisticated synthesis of mind-body 
ideas. the belief that empathetic doctoring 
cun heal—in part through the placebo 


Lach decade 
has brought fresh 
claims that laughter 
or self-knowledge or 
love or positive thinking 
can cure the body of 
particular IIIs. 


Rook Review 


effect of a medical presence—has gutned 
ground. Perhaps it's the stringenctes of 
managed care, Harrington suggests. that 
have renewed our uppreciation for the 
psychological, not just medical, clout of 
while coats. “We sull believe in positive 
thinking, but many of us also think tt 
would be nice tf our ductors were part of 
the formula.” On Harrington’s map of this 
fascinating landscape, you'll find the 
secrets of mesmerism and hypnotism, the 
resilience of Mary Buker Eddy, the can- 
doism of The Little Eneime That Cortld, 
and other cultural signposts. Cructally. 
she shows that “in no instance” did tdeas 
of mind-based healing emerge first as 
“self-contained bodies of expert knowl- 
edge.” Rather. they sprang from reltgion 
or culture, and persisted partly by shape- 
shifting and slipping back and forth 
between medical and popular realms. 

Of course. many of these ideas have not 
siood up t sctentiftc scrutiny. Thearies 
about how disease is caused by the mind 
have often served, in fact. as “an index of 
how much ts not understood abvut the 
physical terrain of a disease.” us Sontag 
put it. Better science has undermined the 
notion that stress causes ulcers, (hal unre- 
solved dependency triggers asthma. and 
that Type A personalives lead to heart 
attacks. 1t has also undercut the myth thal 
emoutionally fngid “refrigerator mothers” 
are responsible for their children’s autism. 

Science hasnt succeeded in ratifying 
many well-hyped mind-based treatments 
for cancer and heart disease. either. Studies 
have repeatedly fanled to find life-extend- 
ing benefits in positive thinking. though 
they've hinted that miunaging negative 
thinking may sometimes be useful. For 
instance, in the Jate 1990s, research 
showed that breast cancer patients with a 
“fighting spint” did not have better five- 
year survival rates, though feetings of help- 
lessness and hopelessness were associated 
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with worse outcomes. In 2001. a random- 
ized trial found that supportive group 
therapy did not extend life for women 
with melustaue DOreast cancer. And in 
October 2007, researchers also failed to 
demonstrate any link between emotional 
well-heing and survival for patients wath 
head and neck cancer. Meanwhile. tor 
heart patients, treatment to reduce feel- 
ings of isolation and depresston did not 
lower the odds of a second heart attack, a 
2001 study found. Given these failures, 
Is evusy to view mind-based treatments, 
especially for cancer patients, as all side 
effect und no cure. 

But Harrington inspires a more gener- 
ous view. Al some studies have 
shawn that group therapy for cancer 


least 


patients can inprove mood and reduce 
pain. And the drumroll for therapy and 
social support has probably encouraged 
caneer programs and clinicians to pay 
more allention to emotional issues and 


quality of hfe. That's a good thing whether 


ar rnacait increases lite span. And when all 
is said and done, the side effects of posilive 


thinking sul] pale in comparison with those 
of some medical interventions for cancer 
thit also tumed out nol 10 work. Next to, 
say, high-dose chemotherapy for breast 
cancer. Which brought patients to the bank 
of death. forced optimism as a failed 
experiment doesn't really seem so bad. 
Ultimately, mind-based remedies will 
have specific. limited suc- 
cesses—yJust as other med- 
ical interventions do. The 
placebo effect may not cure 
many diseases, hut i does 
seem to reduce some kinds 
of pain. Massage therapy 
appears to reduce acute 
pan afler major surgery. 
And certainly. for psycht- 
‘uric conditions like depres- 
ston and anxiety. cognitive 
behavioral therapy is often 
successful, Research that 
treats the mind simply as a 
phenomenon of the brain— 
and looks for neural und | 
biochenucul explanations gf 


Jor apparent effects. as well as mechanistic 
inks between the brain and the rest of the 
hody—will yield the most credible and 
medically useful results. Even uf no one 
sings about it on Broadway. 
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Amanda Schaffer ts a science ard merical 
calunptist for Slate. 


Guest Comment 


By DR, VINEET GUPTA 


Editor's note: 


he human spirit is more power- 
ful than drugs, and that's what 
needs to be nourished,” said 
Oliver Sachs, the doctor that Robin 
Williams played in the 1990 movie. 
Awakenings. 
| was in my third year of medical 
school when this movie caught my 
attention on felevision. Liltle did | 
realize that this epilogue in the 
movie would shape the thought of a 


years ol professional practice pay- 
ing lip sympathy to the cause of 
“human spirit.” And | grew up with 
the general sense that positive 
thinking was a fine ideology, not 
only for self-help gurus and preach- 
ers but of Serious interest to practi- 
tioners of serious medicine. 

As | moved to clinical practice, 
mature realization dawned that these 
mind-based remedies have specif- 
ic. limited successes and did not 
Stand up to rigorous scientific 
scrutiny. Few realizations are more 
disorienting than the erosion of 
faith. | have seen it many times in 
my encounters with religious 
believers: the fixed smile contra- 


question Is the system of betief built 
around complementary medicine. 
Now that faith is crumbling. 

People still fill their bathroom 
cabinets with herbal cold remedies 
and nod respectfully at the words 
“rich in antioxidants.” But growing 
numbers no longer subscribe to the 
doctrines of alternative medicine. 

For the past several years, a 
multi-billion dollar industry has fed 
off the claims of media nutritionists, 
barefoo! doctors, shamans and 
homeopaths. Suddenly, i finds itself 
threatened by the economic down- 
turn: forced to choose 
between pricey detox 
courses and mortgage 


Buf complementary medicines 7 
real problem is not shortage ol . 
money: it is shortage of proof 

("ll end with the complaint thal > 
many Skeptics will probably have | 
with fhe Cure Within. The author 
takes more of a phenomenological » 
and historical approach lhan 4a criti- 

Cal anaiysis aimed at determining 
whether the mind-body cures she 
examines are based on anylhing ¥ 
more than the placebo etteci. She is 
more interested in building bridges 
between the humanities and the sci 
ences, mind and body, East and) 
West. than she is in making 
enemies by altacking all = 
approaches that do not rely = 
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to-be physician for Several years. dicted by a flicker of doubt in the payments, customers have | ne on a strictly physicals. 
| went through the travails of eyes: the desperate appeal to half- decided to put up with = i materialis! view of the body 


medical school and through severa! 


remembered scriptures. The faith in 


their toxins, 
ys 


in the world. 
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“Zip up vour jacket and put on vour hat... 


vour mother cold 


Reprinted from Fie Satunday Evening Post magarine 
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Does anyone have an MBA?” 
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Wes dre Yrowing: more people 

ure moving to urban areas 

today than ever belore in 

human history, En this rush to 

build and expand, sometimes 
the identity of the place. its traditions. 
history. culture, are swamped under new 
buildings. paved roads and shopping 
malls. Yet. the history of a ently, the mem- 
ory of why i came to be. who settled 
there and what their swuggles and dreams 
were, can be important lor us lo remem- 
ber. vielding insight into the development 
of our values. 

When on a recent visit to Washington, 
ID.C.. 1 discovered localities that retain 
and the physical rem- 
nunts—ol days long gone. J did not 


their memories 


expect, so near the bustling business dis- 
trict of the ULS. capital. a quaint locality 
like Georgetown, [! preeedes even 
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the eity of Washington, having been 
founded in [7S1. George Washington, the 
first U.S. president. offen visited 
Geargetown, a thriving port for tobacco 
on the Potomac River. and negotitled 
land deals to build the future federal erty. 
Walking down the famous M Street 
with ats boutiques and restaurants nestled 
in buldings wath stone facades was pleis- 
ant enough on a June morning. But the 
best was exploring the many lanes leading 
Wo the nvertront. On the way | discovered 
the Old Stone House. said to be the oldest 
standing structure within the erty dimits of 
Washington. D.C. Taking a tour of the 
house, which ts open to the public. Fcame 
to know that tl was initndly bunlt by a ear- 
penter named Christopher Layman in 
1765. The U.S. Government bought it tn 
the 1950s to preserve is heritage 
Anather discovery was the C&O Canal 
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\bove: The Chesapeake & Oltto Canal runs 
Hhrough Georgetown. 
Above right: A street in Georgetown. 


Rigltt: P Street in Georgetown features streetcar 


tracks that were installed in the 1890s. 


(which stands for Chesapeake and Ohio) 
running through Georgetown. Shaded by 
overhanging trees and its banks lined by 
prety shops and dwellings. the canal 
seemed like a picture plucked [rom anoth- 
er century, The canal’s preservahan owes 
much to the efforts of U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, whoa cam- 
palyned in 1954 to furan i into a nattonal 
park. A plaque near the canal quates him: 
“Ieis a sanctuary Jor everyone who loves 
woods—za sanctuary that would he utterly 
destroved by a fine two-lane highway.” 
The highway proposal was being advocat- 
ed at that time. 

Walking down K Street to the prome- 
nade. [arrived ata beauteful rotunda wath 
fountains and colortul awmngs of cestau- 
rims. | couldn't help gaping at beautiful 
voung girls in Hine gowns passing by is | 
lingered on the steps. Appurendy. the 
church in the area is a popular venue for 
weddings and offen the post-wedding 
crowd comes here for a phato shoot. 

To get a feel of the place T took a boat 
ride on the Potomac. As the boatman cum 
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guide described the Jandmarks along the 
banks. with the Kennedy Center shimmer- 
ing an the afternoon light. Georgetown 
seemed a blend of the old and the new. a 
nerve spot in the cupilal’s histary, 


Alexandria. a prety neighborhood on 
the other side of the Potomac, was anoth- 
er discovery. Dating back to 1749. 
Alexandna’s riverfront was an important 
port during the Colonial. Revolugonary 
and Civil War periods. 

The home of George Washinglon was 


just across from the suburb. in Mount 


Vernon. Today Alexandria's old section 
has been revived in a way to remind of 
(hose bygone days. 

As the King Street trolley bus starting 
from the metro station carrying mostly 
tourists slowly trundled through the area, 
the netghborheods looked breathtakingly 
beaugsul. with an old charm you cannot 
find in chrome and plite-glassed neigh- 
borhoods. Numerous boutiques selling 
memorabilia from Amertean history and 
local arts and crafts. plus restaurants of 


every cuisine. make ila favorite spot for 
visitors. Fhe local authorities also organ- 
ize Walking tours. even a “ghost walk.” 
Guides in [&th-century clothes earry a 
swinging lantern to steer vou through the 
streets of Old Town as they tell stories of 
and never-solved mysiertes. 


romince 
even angry ghosts looking for revenge! 

Bul] gave ita pass. being nol very fond 
of ghosts. and spent time savoring the 
serene beauty of the rivertront as children 
played on the boardwalk. olcl couples sat 
on benches. perhaps reminiscing about 
younger days, while a musician played an 
amazing symphony on rows of drinking 
glasses. Indeed. Alexandria ts one of the 
pleasantest locattons in Washineton. D.C.. 
with a whilf of bistory fingering on tts 
cobble-stoned pats. 

Since the history bua had bitten me. | 
had to make @ tnp to Willxunsbure. abaut 
Iwo and a half hours’ drive from the capital. 
The town marked is 370th anniversary in 
2009. 

Lacaled between Richmond and Virginia 
Beach, the historical triangle of Jamestown, 
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Yorklown und Williamsburg ts one of the 
most Vistled areas in the United Stites. 


Willhamsbu fc becume the hub of colo- 
Mal English seulement after Jamestown, 
the first English settlement established in 


1607, lost as charm, Moving to higher 
ground. the settlers chose a site called 


Middle Plantation, which Jater came to be 
himed Williunsbure aller King William I 
of England. 

By the middle of the [Sth century 
Williamsburg was a bustling town with 
slaves. people from all professions, politi- 
vians and lawyers. [bt played a prominent 
role in the evenis the 
Revolutionary War. The taverns were the 
aucleus of the community where heated 
politcal debates raged and the seeds of a 


leading to 


gowing rebellion against colonial rule 


were nurtured, However, Williamsbure’s 


importance deelined as the capital of 


Virginia was shifled to Richmend. 

Laid out in 1699, Williamshure was 
America’s first planned city. dis Historic 
Area ts America’s largest: diving history 
museum. spread over more than 120 
hectares. 

The first point ta touch base at is the 
huge Visitars Center, which sells tickets for 
diflerent tours. A good idea is to watch a 
short Tim. Srorv of ao Patriot, shown here 
Ire of charge. to get) introduced to 
Williamsburg 's history. 

You can either explore the sites by walk- 
ing or tke a hop-on-hop-off bus. which 
woes ON a circular route, From che moment 
we slarted Ou. it was a tour of discovery. A 
windmill that once graund com stood on 
the path to the Governor's Palace and a 
horse-drawn buggy was camying toursts 
aroune. 

The “new” historic Williamsburg owes 
much to Reverend WAR. 
Goodwin. who became rector 
of the Bruton Parish Chareh in 
the early 20th century and 


Queen Elizabeth UH takes a 
carringe rite it Colonial 
Williausbire tit 2007 
ai ie oe Bill Barker, acttny the 

tof Thonis fefferson, holds a 
ie Mecting beliind the 
Governor's > Palace ti 
Willianisbure. whic was a center © 

‘the rebellion against the queen's 
ester, Kany George HE. 


The riverfront in 
Alexamdria was 
ant iniportiant port 
during the 
Colosrial, 
Revolutionary 
and Ciail War 
periods. 
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campaigned to restore the historic church. 
The church reflects the solid representavien 


of the conymunity where the likes of 


Thomas Jefferson and George Washington 
often attended. [Ets the oldest operating 
church im the United States. 

Goodwin's campaign soon expanded to 
restoration of the whole town, which was 
possible as he evoked die interest of the mil- 
lionaire Rockefeller tamily. The restorauon 
truly got underway in 1926, and 720 bhuild- 
ings that had been erected alter 1790 were 
demolished. 

Fonunately. the restorauion has been done 
so cleverly and tastefully that you don’t feel 
it is purely a marketing ploy. Only the shut- 
le buses and the tourists themselves remind 
us that we are firmly planted in the 21st cen- 
lury. 

The ambience has the effect of a place 


caught in atime warp. The houses fook as if 


transplanted trom an Engtish countryside 
from the [8th century. It features shops, tav- 
ems and open-air markets tn colonial style. 
The Governar’s Palace and the Capitol 
building that had gone to min were recan- 


sImacted at dhe original sites with the aid of 


period illustrations and written descripuons. 
Adding to the aura are the employees 
dressed in the ature of that age. Down the 


Duke of Gloucester Street. anid old build- 
Ings, even the salespeople tn the memora- 
bilia shops wear ald-aime togs. 


There are so many points of interest: 
Museums hike the DeWitt Walluce 
Decorative Arts Museum featuring world: 
chass English and American silver. ceramics, 
paintings, prints and textiles dating from 
160010 1830: the Merchants Square: and the 
College of William & Mary, which ts the 


second oldest college in America. In lact. 
one day is not enough to explore 


Williamsburg, although some tour-bus com- 
panies in Washington, D.C. afler an ambt- 
Hous attempt at it with very early departure 
and Jate-night returns. 

Even though | was somewhat fametfiar, 
through history books. novels and Holly- 
wood films. with the nascent years when 
the United Stites, as we know tt today. was 
gaining its foothald in the New World. 
was this walk through history that gave me 
a feel of that era. It was good to discover, 
also. that careful preservation gives a city, 
and cOUNITY, the depth of “antiquity. 
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be done to improve 
research levels in India? 

I have always felt that tor research to 
inprove. students need 10 be exposed to the 
very best research at an eurly stage. One change 
over the lust several decades ts that individual 
universities have lost ground to large research 
institutes. He would be a good idea ta embed 
research insulutes inside university campuses, 
and perhaps also integrale research more into 
universities. There alsa needs to be a strong 
emphasis on ment in selection of students and 
facully, and scientists need to be free to pursue 
their work free of any local politics. Finally, 
education should be valued. Many of my teach- 
ers Were not great research scientists but were 
excellent teachers. and [am grateful to them. 

Whit brought about the change in you 
to take up biology after doing a Ph.D. in 
physics? 

When | was doing a Ph.D.. | was doing the- 
oretical physics. This is a Held that requires a 
particular type of abstract thinking. Moreover. 
1 did not have a pood fee} tor the problem | 
was working on, and had ne ideas of what | 
would do if [ were to continue in tl. On the 
other hand. € used to read about articles tn 
biology. mainly in Screanftc American. and 
was fascinated by them. So ] switched und 
joined a second Ph.D. prograin in biology. 
One of the strengths of the U.S. educational 
system is this Rexibility. Many countnes 
would not allow you to register for a second 
Ph.D. tn a completely different field. 

Do you think science education shou 
start for boys and girls in village schools? 


Some people say that seienusts are Itke 


more could 


| Nobel Scientist's 
j Advice: 


children who have never grown up, because 
they conunue to be fascinated by the things 
that every child is fascinated by. So in that 
sense. cultivating this curiosity from a very 
early a isa good idea. 


\fter graduating from Indian schools 
and acquiring : basics from India how 
is it tl in wal SAVE yo ur scientific contri- 


butions to America 

] think you we to realize science ts an 
Intemational venture. A discovery made in 
one country ts often exploited in a different 
country, So tt is important not to be too 
nationalistic about scrence. If does not muatler 
where the science is done. You should also 
realize that while | got my basic education in 
India, all of the specialized education and 
training that allowed me to work on the ribo- 
some was obtained m the USA. And _ the 
resources and facilities for the high resolution 
structure were supported by the government 
of the UK. So afl three countries can justiti- 
ably claw to have had a part in my work. 


[am in 12th standard. [ never er sad 
Cadi g phy 'SI€S. Cany ou tell me the secret 
of how * to make this vic more under- 


standable and enjoyable? 

The best way to apprectale something 
like physics is to take interesting natural 
phenomena and ask how physics helps tu 
understand that. 


a 
| 


GQ newt Yar roy aohaser a i Indi Raceas seal 
ecrence Leaching in INdia IS MOre 
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Venkatraman Ramakrishnan eft) recetves 
the Nobel Prize ti Chennstry trom King Cart 
AVI Gustaf of Steeden at the Stackhalna 
Concert Hall. 


| agree this is a problem, and there is 
too much cramming for exams that have 
very formal questions. My own expert- 
ence in Baroda was very different. For 
pre-scienee, we had the PSSC_ physics 
course fram the USA. and tor my B.Se.. 
we studied the Berkeley physics course us 
well as the Feynman lectures. This was 
due to a handful of dedicated teachers, 
especially Professor S.K. Shah. many of 
wham had returned trom the USA. So it 
will ake individual professors to change 
Ihis kind of bookish approach to science. 


[ have vissted a couple of universt- 
Hes...and my impression ts they are under- 
funded compared to central research insti- 
tutes, This may be something the govern- 
ment and the Indtan scientific community 
need to look tnto. 7 think (fone has to con- 
stantly worry about funding and facilities, 
itis hard to be innovauive. 

aC LO E 

I always say the most ¢mponant thing ts 
10 be really interested in a problem. 
Beyond that. [ think students should look 
out to make sure the fab ts well equipped 
and the professor has enough money to 
fund the research. For teachers, [ think gen- 
erally good advice ts to let graduate stu- 
dents really participate in the work rather 
than using them justas a pair of hands to do 


aii il 


the work. This means encouraging 


X 


them to think. contribute ideas, ete. 


The USA gs the closest to a meritocracy 
that | have seen. In other words. as long as 
you have the ability to do something, they 
care Iess about where you are from. what 
your background is, ete. So they gave me 
the opportunities based on my abelity. [am 
Not stying tC is perfect. because no country 
is. The other thing about the U.S. ts that tts 
the world leader in science and has a lot ol 
money for research, so this makes it easter. 


Le $3] ir bUCE Ve Wed 
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One thing that encouraged a lot of very 
bright students in my generation was the 
Nattonal Scrence Talent Search Scholarship. 
This was prestigious, had special summer 
programs, cle. and was restricted to baste 
sciences. Perhaps something along those 
lines will help. 


3° r 


Ethink because English ts the intemation- 
al language of science, itis very important 
to become fluent in tl and those who are 
not are ati disudvantape, because they will 
find tt more difficult not only to communt- 
cute but even read texthooks, papers, ete. 

Follow your interests. have confidence. 
and do not feel insecure about advaneed 
counties. 


[ want my children to be happy. My son 
got a physics degree but is now a musi- 
clan. One shouldn't force them according 
to one’s Own idea of success, 


, aes 
Dy apia 


People should not see me in that role 
bul rather develop internal contidence. 
But [ hope that people feel happy about 
the fact that someone from India. who got 
their basic education in India. could go on 
and do well internationally. 


ie J) 
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‘t's Time to Get Involved! 


By RICHA VARMA 


The United States 
has a long tradition 
of volunteer Service. 
Young Americans are 
traveling to india and 
other countries to live 
up to that national 
characteristic. 
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rom the cracked plains of Kutch 

in Gujarat to tsunami-ravaged vil- 

lages mm coastal Tamil Nadu. fel- 

lows of the Willtam J. Clinton 

Fellowship tor Service tn India 
are volunteering their time and abilities to 
strengthen Indian NGOs while gaining 
the invaluable experience of putting their 
idealism 10 work. 

Jenny Becksted. 33, is one such person 
who cannot imagine a life without volun- 
leering. “My experience of being bom in 
America was like holding a winning lot- 
tery licket, one that [didn’t even buy. | 
lelt I:ke there wasn't anything that, tf | 


wanted it badly enough, [ couldn't make 
a reality. | decided at that moment that I 
could not take such a lucky gift for grant- 
ed. and ] knew that [rom that ime on my 
life would be one of service.” says 
Becksted. who has a degree in natural 
resources munagement from Colorado 
State University. She ts currently working 
with Seva Mandir, an NGO that focuses 
on health, educauion, self-govemance and 
agriculture across more than 600 tribal 
and crural communities in southern 
Rajasthan. 

Recognizing the potential of volunteers 
like Becksted to contnbute their time and 


Loft: Hanise Subramanian ight), a 
2008-09 American hidia Foundation 
Clinton Fellote, diteroeies statf at the 
CHES Care Home for ALV Orphans in 
Chennat. 


talent to) India, the American [ndia 
Foundation (wwiw.aifoundation.org) sturt- 
ed the Service Fellowship ta 200] follow- 
ing the Gujarat earthquuke. fh May 2009, 
the foundation renamed the fellowship for 
ts honerary chairman, former U.S. 
President Ball Clinton. 

With offices in New York. Califormia 
und New Delhi, the nonprofit has invested 
in over [00 Indian NGOs while raising 
aboul SSO millton since its inception. In 
wditian to providing tinaneial support. 
the foundiatton works to develop the 


Natassia Rasarto, a 2008-09 fellow, tuteracts 
wit Hie comnuarity to vet health ceuters for 
mnerable popridations set tap trrotigh her 
NGO), Saath, in Gujarat. 


Indian puriners’ capacity ino education. 
livelihood and health sectors by exchang- 
ing lechmical skills. 

Tarun Vy. country director tn India for 
the foundation, says that apart from a rig- 
orous application and interview process, 
“the barometer for recruiting fellows ts 
bused on an assessment of their. ..comnul- 
ment to working ino India in) wnder- 


resourced setungs. the adaptability und 


willingness to learn.” 

Vij explains that American citizens up 
lo the age of 35 who have completed thetr 
undergraduate studies are placed wath 
Indian NGOs for 10 months to work on 
specific projects. 

NGO partners selected to host fellows 
ure also chosen through a competitive 
process. This is followed by skill-match- 
Ing to ensure that the "NGOs and fellows 
derive the maximum value from the [O- 
month immersion in a project.” 

Beginning with a pilot class of 21. the 
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Above: Jenny Becksted with Govind during a 
Dials celebration in Kishangarh, Rajasthais., 


wasle pickers by creating a recyclable 
sales network that dinks then with the end 
processor, thus increasing their camings 
by Gf) to 80 percent. 

“My motivation al firs¢ was primarily 
India’s environment. [ wanted to make a 


@ difference in how I[ndia processes its 


program has now sent 169 fellows to 74 
organizauons un India. Many alumnt have 
chosen to remain in India and work with 
NGOs on a full-time basis, 


Finding the volunteer opportunity that 
best sults a person's skills. availability. 
und expectations can make all the dilfer- 
ence, as it did for Behbzud J. Larry. A 2008 
history graduate from Colby College tn 
Waterville. Maine, Larry developed an 
Interest In Wasle manugement, particular- 
lv in the Indian context. 

Working with Nidan. a Patna. Bihar 
NGO. Larry is heading a project that atims 
to increase the Itvelihood of 300 women 


waste,” says Larry. who miunigrated to the 
United States from) Mhow tn Madhya 
Pradesh when he was JS, 

“Tt has already been an incredible leam- 
ing expertencee lo see how waste maniuge- 
ment is handled by the informal sector, 
and haw with certain changes...the mast 
underprivileged class of Indian society 
can be uplified. The satisfaction ts that 
my work is helping redtice the city’s car- 
bon footprint and estabsishing a model 
that other cities can follow.” he says. 

What brought Matthew French back to 
India. after he taught at a Buddhist nun- 
nery in Himachal Pradesh in 2003. was a 
desire 10 do something ahout the “shock- 
ing number of late stuge leprosy cases” 
and communities that dant have access to 
clean water. French completed his fellow- 
ship in June 2009. His second tanings m 
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India taught him to look at things differ- 
ently. 

*...P began the fellowship full of ideas 
about how things shor work, [had an 
academic understanding of the challenges 
faced by development workers, but 
through this tellowship. | was able to 
experience them firsthand. Although | 
think being critical is essential 10 
progress, [ leamed to be a Jittle bit fess 
critical and more solution-ortented.” says 
French. who first got involved in social 
service When he worked tor abused chil- 
dren in Southern California. 

French. who has a master’s in public 


health degree from the University of 


Washingion. managed a National AIDS 
Control Organization program targeting 
prostitutes in Pithoragarh, Uttarakhand. 
Among other things, French will miss 
the traditional Indian hospitality. When ke 
and his flancee. Sophie Namy. another 


Remarks of President Barack Obama 
hitp://www. Serve.gov/femarks.asp 

A student's quide to community service 

http: //www.pueblo.gsa.gov/cic_text/family/ 
Spiril/spirit. him 

Volunteering in the United States 
hitp://www.bls.gov/news.release/voiun.nrO.hlm 
http://www. volunteer.gov/gov/ 
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Clinton fellow, went hiking they 
never traveled “far without 
being invited into a home for 
chat. Sophie was fond of saying: 
“All walks lead lo more chai. ~ 

Extremely interested in “food 
systems and how people are or 
are not connected to them.” 
Becksted found her calling tn 
research. studying the status and 
use ot common jands in 
Udaipur. Rajasthan. 

Common land provides a erit- 
ical safety net for over 2.5 bil- 
lion of the world’s rural poor 
who cannot afford their own 
land. Last year. an American. § 
Elinor Ostrom. become the first _ 
woman to receive the Nobel 3 
Prize for Economic Sciences =§ 
when she shared the award for 2§ 
her work detailing how cammon 
property can most successfully be man- 
aved by the groups who use It. 

Becksted worries that her inability to 
speak an Indian language has been a limi- 
lation on her effectiveness. She fecis her 
work has benefited her greatly, however. 
At the end of the day. she says. every vol- 
unicer needs to find something tor them- 
selves by serving others. 

“To be perfectly honest, is not com- 
pletely altruistic. [ get many things from 


Left: Matthew French 
spends a chilly evening 
near Ralant Glacter tn the 
Pithoragarh Hills of 
Uttarakhand woth trekkiny 
guide Jagat. 

Below: Behzad J. Larry sits 
on bales of sorted anid 
packaved nuitertal for 
recycling reeovercd fron 
waste, oulsite Nidan’s 
material recovery facility 
mr Patna, Bihar. 


giving of my time and energy: | meet and 
learn [rom amazing and inspiring people; 
I get on-the-job training that has less pres- 
sure of expectation: T get made to feel 
vood for doing something for others and 
tee] the glow of pride after being recog- 
nized for hard work.” says Becksted. “and 
} am justified in my complaints of things 
nat being how [ think they should be, 
becuuse I know [im doing ay best to 
make them hetter.” 
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Volunteer 
Vacations 


By HOWARD CINCOTTA 


More Americans are taking 
vacations that combine service 
with sightseeing. ti 
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+35 ys me Willi (left) and Gail Van Haren 
dons * 3 work on erosion control in 
“5 Eagle Cap Wilderness, Oregon 
during a volunteer vacation 
organized by the American 
Hiking Society. 
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by Texas-hased entrepreneur Kimberly Haley-Coleman. says Its 
numbers have increased by [00 percent during the past two 
years lor trips to places ranging Irom Peru and Casta Rica to 
Laos. China and Romania. 

Travel experts cile two natural disasters—the 2004 Indian 
Ocean tsunami and the 2005 leeding of New Orleans followmy 
Humicane Katrina-as galvanizing many Amerteans to contribute 
more ume and money. Bul much of the growth in service-orient- 
ed travel has arisen out of the long American tradstion of prving. 

“People have an emotional experience when they do volunteer 
vacations.” says reporter Stacy Teicher of the Christian Science 
Montror 1a Web commentary. “They want to be able to connect 
with people in the local culture and they really want to make a 
difference. They are deeply moved by their expericnee and they 
tell ali their triends about it and they want to do it again.” 


Schools and service 

If your ideal vacation involves cataloging plants or digging 
for ancient artifacts, an organization like Earthwatch can offer 
choices ranging from monitoring changes tin the Arctic tundra to 
restoring. a medieval castle in the Tuscany region of Italy, or 
excavalling Megafauna—extinet large species like giant annadil- 
los—in northern Mexico. 

More U.S. schools are requiring students to perform commu- 
nity service before they graduate from secondary school. As a 
resull, about 28 percent of teens aged 16 to 19 work as volun- 
teers, the highest pereentage in 2{} years. according to the 
Corporauion for National and Community Service. 

The Atlanta, Georgia-based Break Away works with American 
niversities to recruit students to forego sun-and-fun = spring- 
break vacations lor community-service projects. Break Away 
estimates that 36,000 U.S. college students took part in “alterna- 
tive break” actlivibes in 2006. 

Many other nonprofits provide opportunities for community- 
service vacations. One of the best known ts Ffabitat for 
Humanity, which has built more than 300,000 houses around the 
world lor low-income people. Although the organization is 


Lilly Fisher kisses Abel 
ohrile Caduiitecrine at 
Tutovr Hospital's 
Failusce to Thrive Chitte 
ih Tatoo, Ronnie. 
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Vobrustevrs ivork with For more information: 


archacologists to do Global Volunteers 


MOL ISTRO NUP, hiio://www.globaivalunteers. ore 
surveyiuy, documentation | 
tS resWatch himl 
aid stabilization werk to — saad 
abe Aware 


preserve artifacts al the 
Hornanki ruins in Arizona hilp://www.globeaware.org/ 
Earlliwalch 


durme @ voluitieer 
vacetion set spr dy thie http://www.earthwatch.org/ 
Break Away 


Srerra Cheb, 
http //www.alternalivebreaks org/ 


headquartered in the United States, iwo-thirds of Habitat con- 
struction takes place in other countries. 


Family vacations 

Global Volunteers” Philbrook says ina recent interview that vol- 
unteer family vacations are the single lastest-growing component. 
typically with children aved 8 to 16. sometimes meluding grand- 
parents. He recalls a woman who said her graduation present of a 
volunteer vacation to her granddaughter “was a eafiof values.” 

Global Volunteer Margy Ross lrst took her | 2-year-old 
daughter on a working vacation to the Monteverde region of 
Costa Rica in 2002. When the opportunity came up for a 
Christmas tip to the Hawanan island of Maut. her daughter said 
she would rather go back to Costa Rica-—which they did. joined 
by Ross” husband. 

The tamily has gone back every summer sinee, spending two 
weeks working In a small farming community near the city of 
Santa Elena. where they dis trrigavon ditches, mtx cement or 
repair buildings. 

“Even with just wo weeks a year, we feel very connected to 
the community, Watching the kids grow and sharing the experi- 
ence as a family.” Ross says. 

Volunteer vacations are nat necessarily cheap. Participants pis 
for travel and lodging. but such costs are generally tax-deductible 
as long as volunteer work ts the pranary purpose of the trp. 


Short trips, tong-term benefits 

No matter how well intentioned. can anyone really make a 
difference in a community in such a short ine? 

Yes, according to Globe Aware’s Haley-Coleman, who stress- 
es the value of partnership with local communities. “Our objec: 
lives are to promote both sustainabihty and cultural awareness.” 
she says. “We want to understand both the real beauty and the 
real challenges of a culture.” 

GlobeAware is tackling new challenges in China. for exam: 
ple, where volunteers are assisting the Dandehon School in 
Beying. which serves children of migrant workers who have ne 
access to education or medical care. 

Philbrook says the answer to making a difference ts continu: 
iy and focus: "We work in Jocal communities with a locus on 
education as the foundation for any kind ef development.” 

Volunteers may stay for only a brief time, Philbrook says. bul 
their programs are ongoing. “You are a vital link ina long chain 
of volunteers,” he tells them. 


Howard Cincotte is a special correspondent ivith Americagor 


By DEEPANJALI KAKATI 


Indicorps, a U.S. nonprofit 
organization, helps Indian 
Americans volunteer in 
diverse fields and reconnect 
with their roots. 


Lhimamatauna, a villager frout 
Naickanert Hills, aud Karthik Raman. 


Vorking for Solutions 
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arthtk Raman did not want to just 
sit around and complain about 
what was wrong tn the worid. He 
wanted to #0 oul and do somic- 
thing about it. “Instead of sitting 
in the U.S. and knowing that problems 
existed in India, | wanted to come here 
and test my limit to create change.” says 
Raman. who was bom in New Jersey 
and raised in Ohto. His family is from 
Tamil Nadu. “Also. I was out of touch 
with ground realities in India, especial - 
ly rural India. By relocating to a tribal 
village. I felt 1} could lear about my 
own culture, especially Tamil culture.” 

Raman got the chance lo test his the- 
ory that “hy working for social change. 
we vet lo choose what kind of world we 
live in” through tndicorps. The Texas- 
based nonprofit organization, with an 
otfice in Gujarat, helps people of Indian 
origin all over the world volunteer for a 
year with an NGO in India. “T specifi- 
cally liked I[ndicorps’ developmental 


Amrit Dinur gets an 
emotional farewell on 


it New Delltt. 
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methodology as it emphasized working 
alongside local communities lo creiate 
sustainable change.” says Raman. 

He arrived in India in January 2007 
and was placed in the Naickaner Hills in 
Tamil Nadu’s Vellore district. Raman’s 
prajyecl was tO work on putrition senu- 
nars in the small. mountaintop Adivasi 
community. “But. as offen happens tn 
India. things didn’t pan out as planned 
and [ended up spending most of my ime 
working with a local potter ta design and 
distribute pot-in-pots.” he says, 

Pot-in-pots (PEP) are rural refrigera- 
lors created by placing one clay pot 
inside another with sand and water (II 
ing the gap in between. “With this 
device...villagers were able to keep 
their fruits and vegetables fresher lor 
longer periods of time. thus improving 
their health and nutrivgon. Even better, 
the PIPs were so affordable that vil- 
lagers paid for the technology and did- 
n't need a subsidy” says Raman. 
2aia df 
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his last day at Manzil 
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His fellowship ended in January 2008 
but Raman stayed on lo work with Source 
for Change. an all-women, rural. business 
process oulsourcimg venture tn) Bagar, 
Rajasthan, “Selfless leadership is a life 
lesson that is often misconstrucd. During 
Indicorps, | narrowly delined i as being 
willing to volunteer and serve the poorest 
of the poor, Sinee then, [have realized tts 
meaning is as simple as working toward 
an objective and not for one’s own person- 
al gain” says Raman. “My life to India 
post-[ndicorps has been the time for me to 
more fully realize this. but tt all) started 
with the lessons from [ndicorps itself.” 
Aomit Dhirn a 2008 fellow, 
Inchcorps is “an incredible organization, 
not just because the lellows contribute so 
much in ther respective NGOs (and they 
do!) bul also because of the persanal 
growth and exposure that each fellow 
gains. “The experience ts, inno small way, 
life-changing,” says Dhir who is trom 
California and works tn Bangalore. During 
his [cllowship. he worked with Manzil. a 
New Delhi learning center for young peo- 
ple from Jow-income backgrounds, 
Indicorps was started in 2001 by Sonal 
Shah. now head of President Barack 
Obama's Office of Social Innovation, and 
her siblings Roopal and Anand. Fellows 
are chosen through a two-part appheation 
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Indicorps 

htlp://www.indicorps.org/ 
Grassroots Development Laboratory 
htlp://www.piramal.org.in/gdl 
Ahmedabad Ultimate 
http:/Awww.ullimate.indicorps.org/ 
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Left: Homabuutu Reddy 
(left) ata party to celebrate 
the birthday of Savrit, a 
resideut of Rajgurunagar in 
Maharastra. 


Gujarat. 


with several essay questions. a phone con- 
versation and one-on-one meeting With an 
Indicorps alumnus. They must have a uni- 
versity degree or five years of applicable 
work experience from anywhere in the 
world. 

The fellowship year starts with a rigor- 
ous. month-long orientauion camp al 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat) where participants 
are given practical lessons from grassroots 
developmental experts. and take part in 
group discussions and community activi- 
ties. “Indicorps stresses the idea that serv- 
Ice IS NOL transactional. For us, to seek a 
better world means to connect the process 
of personal change to societal change and 
ta make our story part of the conmmunity s 
story. says Adam Ferguson. who works 
on fellowship support at Indicorps. 

In the past seven years. more than 100 
lellows have spent a year in India. In 
August 2009, [ndicorps placed two to tour 
fellows each with [2 community-based 
partner organizations. Though they come 
from different backgrounds such as medi- 
cine. public health, marketing. finance and 
nonprohil management. what the fellows 
have in common ts the drive to make a dil- 
ference. “I have not come to “help’—I 
have come to make genuine relationships 
and 10 work on solutions to rural poverty 
hand tn hand with rural (ndians.... By vol- 
unteering ] am addressing my own inner 


Below: The orientation 
camp for nei fidicorps 
fellows tu Ahmedabad, 


Far right: Vieake Prasad 
(center) af aclass i Bagar, 
Rajasthan toltere studeiuts 
are tevolved tt at exercise 
on using English to do 
business tn a sarket, 
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hunger.” says Vivake Prasad. who ts asso- 
clued with an NGO ealled Grassroots 
Development Laboratory in Baga. 
Rajasthan. 

Born and raised in New Jersey. Prasad 
vraduated [rom Carnegie Mellon University 
in Pennsylvania where he had founded a 
student organization dedicated to service 
and social jusuice issucs. “Something 
ahout (ndia was just calling me. | wish to 
connect with my roots and to explore my 
own spiritual relattonshtp with India on a 
much deeper level. T have always had a 
passion for development and social serv- 
ice, SO IL Was Only natural for me to come 
to India to work in this arena. | honesty 
wouldn't trade this experience for any- 
thing else.” he says. 

Prasad ts working on a start-up social 
enterprise called the Bagar Employment 
[nstilute (BEI) which was founded by ian 
Indicorps fellow, Ashish Gupta. two years 
ago. “The goal of BEL ts to reduce the 
prevalence of unemployment and under- 
employment across rural India....° says 
Prasad. who is working wrth two other 
volunteers, including another [ndicorps 
fellow, Sahil Chaudry. 

They conduct training courses that aim 
lo fill the gap between the skills rural 
youths atin through fonnal education 
and the skills actually needed in the mad- 
ern Indian job market. “To this end. we 


teach courses in spoken English, basic 
computer skills. and accounting sotiware. 
In all of our courses, we emphasize conti- 
dence building and invaluable solt skills 
such as public speaking, presentation 
skills, workplace etiquette. job hunting 
skills. interview skills. ete.” says Prasad. 


Chaudry and Prasad conduct presenta- § 
lions every night at Bagar and the sur- & 
rounding villages where they educate vil- 2 
lazers about the job market and recruit 2 
students for the institute. “Much of our &? 


Impact, however, comes not from these 
more formal interactions, but from = our 
personal relationships with our students. 
These go a tong way in changing mindsets 
in the community.” says Prasad. He plans 
to atlend law school when he returns to 
the United States. But his ulaamate goal ts 
ta return to work in the development sec- 
tor in India. 

Himabindu Reddy's motivation to work 
for sacial change comes from her parents. 
“Pve witnessed both my parents working 
incredibly hard and strugghng to provide 
their children a comfortable Iife.... E see 
volunteering and socitl work as a way to 
‘pay iC forward, 1o use the advantages lve 
been gsven to benelit others.” she says, 

Reddy ts associated with Chaitanya, an 
NGO bused near Pune in) Maharashtra, 
which works lo spread the self-help group 
movement in the stile as a means of 
empowering cural women financially and 
socially. “Health issues and particularly 
women's heallbh issues are of major con- 
cem in this area: low-cost public facilities 
are often lacking in quality and private 
facilities can be very costly. As a result. 
medical emergencies can topple families 
inlo poverty,” says Reddy. who moved to 
the Untied States shortly after she was 
barn in Andhra Pradesh. 

‘Is for this reason that we're design- 
Ing a low-cost, community-based health 
insurance scheme for women to enroll in. 
The idea is Jor the program to be entirely 
community-driven and operated. much in 
the same way that microcredit: operates 


Though they come from 
different backgrounds, 
what the fellows have in 


common is the drive to 
make a difference. 


currently within” the self-help groups. 
Reddy will be starting a master’s degree 
program) im public health at Columbia 
University in New York Ciry after her fel- 
lowship ends. 

Though her fellowship ts in the carly 
stages, Reddy says there is so much that 
she has already gamed. “Pl think. foremost, 
[ve come to view India not just as an 
ancestral homeland or the occasional site 
Jor summer vacalion, but as really and 
truly my home. In some ways it’s langi- 
ble—lve gotten very famibar with trans- 
portation within the country, wath Jian- 
guage, with cullural norms. But it’s also in 
the intangible, just a general feeling of 
belonging, of Knowing that this 1s where 
MY rOOLs are, FOOLS NOt just from) my par- 
ents and grandparents, but roots that [ve 
planted on my own.” she says. 

Rahul Brahmbhatt. who has lived in 
Louisiana, Texas and Washington. D.C.. ts 
volunicering in India because he wanted 
to work directly with people. “After years 
of working in the corporate world and not 
being able (o see the end result of my 
work, [ decided thit community work and 
social entrepreneurship were areas in 
which | wanted to work.” he says. 

Brahmbhat ts working with Ahmedabad 
Ultimate in Gujarat, an Indicorps sports 
initiative focusing on Ultimate Frishee. a 
high-energy team sport thal combines elv- 
ments of many other sports, such as [oot- 
bal! and basketball. 

Afler studying 
chemical enginecr- 
ing al Lhe University 
of Texas in Austin, 
Brahmbhat) worked 
in technical ftelds 
like oll and gas and 
IT consulting for 


eight years. His work took him to China. 
where he developed an interest in interna- 
tional sports development. In 2009. 
Brahmbhatt earned a sports management 
deeree from George Mason University in 
Virginia and researched haw to increase 
the populanty of basketball in [odta. 

“We are looking to inspire a ciulywide 
sports culture which as accessible to all 
and which embodies the true strength of 
healthy competinon and personal chal- 
lenge.... On this journey. we have heen 
challenged by saine people who say that 
there are more urgent needs than “playing 
games, ~ he says. 

Besides building a group of youth play- 
ers. teams and coaches, Brahinbhatt wants 
lo spread the message thal “sports can be a 
new vehicle by which people can work on 
developing and improving some larger tite 
skills ike contlict resolution, diet and nutri- 
ion, health and hygiene. sportsmanship, 
leamwork, honesty, just lo name a few.” 

All fellows agree that working in Indta 
is achallenge, but brings its own rewards. 
“The style of work that is needed tn order 
to be successful ts extremely different 
than in America. T would say that things 
almost never vo us planned. and you have 
to be quick on your feet and always pre- 
pared for surprises.” says Prasad. “At the 
same tune, working in rural India is also 
extremely rewarding. There ts rarely such 
athing as a ‘strictly business’ relaGonship. 
People are warm, hospitable. humble, and 
generous beyond measure.” 

Working ino india. savs Brahmbhat. 
lakes alot af patience and creativity lo eet 
certain things accomplished, “but it teach- 
es you Wo appreciate the path and sur- 
roundings Of your journey, and 10 Not just 
be preoccupied with the destination, That 
heing said. accomplishing goals in India is 
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that much more rewarding!” 

For Reddy. the challenge was adjusting to a 
different work culture and working without the 
facilities. like electricity and the Internet. she had 
grown used Lo. “Replacing the instant gratifica- 
lion of instant messaging and e-mails are the 
drawn-out conversauions over chat: this has been 
ummensely rewarding. [ve been given « chance 
to enter people's lives, to hear their stories, and 
I've been in awe of people's openness and will- 
ineness lo share with me.” she says. 

Reddy's most rewarding moment so far came 
during the orientation camp at Ahmedabad when 
she spent cight hours with a rag picker. raking 
the ground and pillaging through dumpsters: to 
colleel plastic and glass, After sorting the collec- 
von, they hauled everything 10 a recycling ware- 
house where they got their earnings for the day: 
Rs. 80. “To be exposed to a side of Tadia that was 
always just out of sight tor me was (ruly enlight- 
ening and will shape the way J view and work in 
India.” says Reddy. 

Somecumes memorable moments come not 
from work but from unexpected events. Prasad 
recalls how the NGO staff and the villagers got 
lovether to celebrate Dussehra in September. The 
organizers had planned a spectacular fireworks 
show but there was a maltunetion in the middle 
of the proceedings and Ravana blew up unex- 


pectedly. “The scene was one of beautiful tire- 
works going haywire, people running for their 
ves. and an old man on stage asking people to 
stay quiel ina manotongous voice,” he says. 

“T turned to Sahil. and we both couldn't help 
but burst out luughing. It was a perfect metaphor 
for lite in Bagar. Big plans, things not going 
exacily according to plan. chaos. and beauty—all 
woven together ina single moment.” . 
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Pragya Jain 


Service 


riworks are usually engagements with color. form and texture. In 

the case of artist Pragya Jain, art ts also a means of forming spmt 

ed links with people and places. Having moved to Massachusetts 

in 2005 after her wedding. Jain wanted her an to do more than cre- 

ale w conversation plattormn with the neighbor next door. Being a 
eraphic artist with a yen for portraiture, she contacted nearby gallenes for 
commissioned works in this line, and art fell into a pattern of work und 
socializing for the newcomer on Anterican soil. 

As a follow-up along this conduit of work-cum-friendship, Jain learned of 
the volunieer work she could render as an artist in her very own town of 
Springfield. The Phoenix Ant Project. which not onfy feeds the homeless but 
provides them with assistance to creale artworks that raise funds for them- 
selves. welcomed Jain's offer of hetp. “What interested me was the fact that 
these homeless people could now have an avenue to cam money. If t could 
be the conduit to inspire them through my art. and draw them out trom their 
feelings of self-pity, I felt doubly blessed.” she says. 

The volunteer work revealed hitherto unmapped thrills that the brush had 
unearthed. “Right from the start I found that these people were genuine in 
their urge to paint. They had come to me for assistance and not to be taught 
how art ts to be produced.” she says. “Contrary to what | had surmised. some 
of them were really skilled, particularly when working on paper. Their sketch 
work was lovely. Even with colors they could rig up a dream. I specially 
recall a little girl in my class.... She applied certain colors on her palette, 
then scribbied splashes and finally examined her ‘art’ with the greatest pride. 
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daft Peace over war, acrylic on 
Cmnvas, 1.2 eerer A 1k NCTE. 


© Pragya Jain at an exhibit of her 


lt looked so spontaneous and fresh to my adult eyes.” 

Juin was no stranger to the work of sharing and supporting. The 
community spirit that had dnven her into taking on a volunteer art 
assiynment in the United States was learned young. Her grandta- 
ther. Bhiku Ram Jain, a parliamentanan and philanthropist, had 
donated his residence, a sprawling New Delhi bungalow, to be 
used as a maternity home run by the family. In her own capacity, 
Juin’s heritage cume into focus when she offered to be a regular 
volunteer al Art Mall Gallery's Handicapped Children’s Art 
Competition in New Delhi in 2004. “i sat among these special 
people and painted, chatted and heiped them when their attention 
spans seemed to Iray. I took care of them after the competition and 
shared their glee when their names were announced us winners.” 

Betore she emigrated, Jain’s ant had already chalked out a sure- 
footed path ahead in India. Two prestigious group shows in elite gal- 
leries of the capital had followed close on the heels of her griduation 
Irom Delhi's College of An in 2005. Her first solo showing at 
Bangalore's UV City Gallery. which ended 
on December 8, won her rave reviews. 
Earlier, galleries had displayed her alongstde 
the works of Indian masters like S.H. Raza. 
Her fledgling list of collectors had already 
begun to include names who commanded 
esteem in urn circles like Sangita Jindai. 
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works in Bangalore. 


Al | By SUBHRA MAZUMDAR 


chairperson of the JSW Foundation in Mumbat. 

Spilling over from her preoccupation with commissioned assign- 
ments and volunteer assistance, Jain's personal artistry has grown a 
notch or two. Today her personal statements on the canvas contin 
a strong geometne streak expressed in colors both matte and metal- 
lic. Themes include gracetul ballerinas suspended in airy poses ina 
circular format, contained within a square. Elsewhere her canvases 
reflect the more deep-seated concerns of life, such as the evocative 
pulls of fire and ice, ocean and sand, daylight and nighttime. 
Ranging from a poster-like imagery in Ure ballerina sertes to the 
severely boxed-in studies of nature in contrast, Jain’s color applica- 
lions depict much maturity. Regulated and concise, they conjoin, 
contrast or just define in a senes of black and white basics. Canvas 
shapes also have become a defining paint in her art as they range 
from ihe regular square and rectangular formats to avant-garde Iri- 
angular and rhombus shapes. 

On the whole, Jain’s work offers a paean to a conclusive love 
of the graceful. the serene. the pristine 
and the balanced. Nature and art find the 
right amalgam in them as the charitable 
undergirding gives a holistic touch. hey 


Subhra Mazumdar is a freelance writer 
and an Alf india Radia broadcaster. 


http://www.artmailoniine.comy 
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hike last, always have. probably due 

lo some combinabon of innumerable 

crass-country races und compeuitions 

with other Scouts as we hiked the 

Appalachian Trail on countless week- 
ends. Para while, tt had seemed | was as 
familiar with the tral ap North Geareia’s 
Blood Mountain as my own street in 
Athunta. FE learned to appreciate the view 
fram the fronton those hikes. and conse- 
quently Pin not accustomed to looking at 
saineone else's boots pounding the trail 
ahead of me. One mile into a trail several 
hours north of the Navy SEAL base tn 
Coronade, however, the heels of Burton 
Roberts’ Saulomons were seared into my 
Cys, 

Weeks of travel had siphoned) away 
lime for stving tn shape, and | wanted to 
see a my muscles had atrophied beyond 
recovery. [i that sense. Burton served as 


un exectlent test. He had a long list of 


triathlons ander his belt and sull traveled 
the world for mountaineering expeditions, 
cycling tours. dives and) hiking treks. 
Clearly. he was stillta shape. The proving 
around for my fitness would be the Santa 
Monica Mountams near Los Angeles. 
Durmne our hike, 7 learned that Burton 
grew up ona Texas larm and then moved 
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By ALVIN TOWNLEY 


For the seventh season of Survivor, the hit CBS 
show's producers selected Burton Roberts from 
40,000 applicants to live on Panama's Pear! 


Islands. There, 20 million viewers watched him 
improvise and persevere against 15 other 
competitors. Roberts would spend 36 days living 
like a castaway, trying to “outwit, outplay and 
outlast” his fellow contestants for a $1 million 
prize. He was the fourth contestant to be voted 
out on the show telecast in 2003. Roberts was 
later brought back and became the 13th member 
to be voted out. Here, Alvin Townley hikes and 
talks with Roberts about how Scouting forged his 


lo St. Louis where he joined Froap 492. 
For him. Scouting provided a channel for 
his overabundant energy. The merit 
badges and system of ranks at Troop 492 
becume vreal motivators and expanded 
his horizons immensely. 

“Our Scoul Croop pushed us to get out 
in Nature. which is so important these days 
because television. the Internet and video 
games can engulf kids.” he said. “To me. 
gelling Outside is iniporlant Pecause it 
gels you away from the monotony—or the 
craziness—ol life. Il gives you ume lo 
think. clear your head.” 

In addition to geting him outside. 
Burton observed that Scouting gave him a 
vast array of skills that became fifelong 
interests. He discovered Scouting’s adven- 
lure in its expansive curriculum and tts 
Inststence that Scouts master skills in so 
many varied arenas: “That was such an 
unuizing experience that so many people 
nuss because they dont have someone 
pushing this tremendous variety on 
them—caumping, whitewater expeditions, 
merit badges of every kind.” 

Burton's résume still lists Eagle Scout 
because he believes the rank defines him 
at a deep level. “You don't have to get 
Eagle.” be explained, “but i encourages 


4 Alvin Town 


resilience and his desire to compete. 


vau to have that desire to reach the high 
levels and go afler (bings throughout Life. 
not sete and compromise on what you 
want lo do. “Eagle Scout’ savs here is a 
person who ts not afraid, very motivated. 
willing to go out and do whatever it takes 
lo get something done, and willing to take 
on adventure and challenges and nat stop 
until the goal is reached.” 

Burton stopped lo negotiate a creek 
bed. and fook a moment ta listen to the 
qutet of the canyon, 

Occumoenal breezes and scattered birds 
provided the only sounds other than our 
boots and conversation. The pause made 
him think. "You know. those skills and the | 
lave of acquiring those skills led me 
SUrughl to Survives. 

“You Dave lo understand that ils a cut 
throat game where unfortunately there's back- 
stabbing and manipulanng.” he explained 
afler we'd discussed his success In navigit- 
ing the selection process. “You're dealing 
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with strategic game-play 24 hours a day. 
wondering who Is in your alhance. who 1s 
lying to you. Who 1s going lo vote you off. 
[, my alliance together? Is Alvin lying to 
me? If he is. what should J do? That’s what 
kept me up at night. 

“But beyond all that.” he continued, 
“[Saevivor} was living in the most pure 
environment vou could. You had the 
resources there. and you couldn't get any- 
thing else, so tf vou didn’t catch food for 
aday. vou didn't cat. Ud go swim around 
in our lagoon every day, partly to be out 
there spear fishing to get food, but really [ 
just loved 1.7 

On Saviver, Burton might as well have 
been returning to a Scout expedition. 
Fires? He could start them. Shelters? He 
could build them. Spear fishing? Ffe 
Improvised—successfully. “lt was amaz- 
ing. he said, “to see people who had no 
idea how to make a fire or keep a fire 
going. Or litde things hke knowing you 
have to boi water before you drink it. In 
one challenge, we had to lie sacks togeth- 
er to reach a certatn key. No one else 
could very eflectively lash sticks together, 
especially under pressure. But I'd done 
that countless umes in Scouts, 

“T could have done away with the mos- 
yurtoes and backstabbing.” Burton said as 
we resumed our hike on the far side of the 
creek, “hut being outdoors and living on 
your own was really special. And the older 
you get. the less opportunity you have for 
things like that, and the fess peaple do.” 

Surviver represented one challenge, but 
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Burton joked that 15 minutes of fame ts an 
accurate phrase. He enjoyed every second 
of the show, and then applied that same 
spint 10 other pursuits. At every chance. 
this graduate of Southern Methodist 
University and Northwestem's prestigious 
Kellogg School of Management kayaks. 
scuha dives, snowboards. sky dives. skis. 
hikes and competes in triathlons. He'd 
recently completed his fourth Escape from 
Alcatraz triathlon in San Francisco Bay. 
He found a real challenge in the notonious- 
ly frigid water, and signed up for the Bay's 
Shark Fest Swim, a (2.4-kilometer] swim 
from Alcatraz Island to the mainland. He 
completed the event live umes. once with- 
out a wetsuil. “Everyone told me i was 
probably the dumbest thing ['d done.” he 
said, “but } wanted to challenge myself 
and set a goal and did the best [ could to 
prepare lor the freezing water. Of course. | 
was cold for the rest of the day!” 

Burton took adventure to a new level 
when he entered the fegendary Eco- 
Challenge—an adventure race [thal] covers 
more than [480 kilometers] and has been 
televised on MTV, the Discovery Channel 
und as part of ESPN's X Games. It would 
prove to be his most cifficult test so far. 

On the wild Pacific island of Fiji, 


Boy Scouts push for new relevance 
http://archives. chicagoiripune.com/2008/ 
apr/29/news/chi-scouts wittapr29 

Merit badges 
htip://www.scouling.org/scoutsource/boyscouts/ 
advancementandawards/merilbadges.aspx 
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everal men interested in building the char- 

acter and skills of American boys to help 

them become the nation’s tuture leaders 
merged their organizations and the Boy Scouts of 
America was incorporated in Washington, D.C. on 
February 8. 1910. 

A hundred years later it remains one of 
America’s largest and most prominent values- 
based youlh development organizations. Every 
day, Boy Scouts, Ihe younger Cub Scouts. the 
high-achieving Eagle Scouts or Girl Scouts serve 
lheir communilies through their local “troops.” In 
2008. more than 2.8 million Scouting youth mem- 
bers. joined by nearly 1.2 mitlion other volunteers. 
performed services such as food collection and 
distribution, litter cleanup and community beauti- 
ficalion, conservation and serving food at home- 
less shelters. 

Besices character-building. the Scouting pro- 
gram aims to train young people to become 
responsible citizens, self-confident and physically 
fit. Camping trips are a common method of teach- 
ing these skills. Scouts earn meril badges by set- 
ting goals and completing them. 

In recent years, Ihe Boy Scouts of America poll- 
cies prohibiting atheists. agnostics and known or 
avowed homosexuals from membership or leader- 
ship led to lawsuits. The U.S. Supreme Court 
affirmed thal. as a private organization, the Boy 
Scouts can set its own membership standards. 

The Boy Scout motto: 
“Be prepared.” 
The Boy Scout oath: 
On my honor | wil! do my best 
Yo do my duty to God and my country 
and to obey the Scout Law: 
To help other people ai all times; 
To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and moraily straight. 
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Burton and several teammates competed 
with scores of others, racing through jun- 
gles from paint to point and relying on 
their outdoor Knowledge and survival 
INSLEENCES. 

Burton jed his rookte team across Fijt 
and learned to [again] value Scoutsng’s 
“Be Prepared” motto. 
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not necessarily about having the right 
tools or equipment: “The more you've 
done, the more prepared you ']) be. It's 
about pushing yourself and seeing where 
your breaking points are. Once you’ve 
gotten to that breaking point, you nught 
want to back off, but you realize, “Okay. 
i've been there before.” You know you 
can go beyond it. 
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“In racing, and in basically anything 
you do, experience makes the difference. 
Not experience in paddling or biking per 
se. but experience in attacking a chal- 
lenge and overcoming itt. That's what ] 
meun by ‘being prepared. Bis " 


Alvin Townley, an Eagle scout, is the author of 
Legacy of Honor and Spirit of Adventure. 


He explained that [being prepared] ts 
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J] inate i Alvin Townley faced a crisis of confidence about his 


involvement with the Boy Scouts of America. Over a pizza. a boyhood 

friend and fellow Eagle Scout said he planned to return his Eagle award 
(o protes! the Scouts’ conservative positions regarding homosexuality and 
duly to God. 

Townley was stunned. Though he hadn't thought much about Scouting 
since getting his Eagle jus! before his 18th birthday, he nonetheless was 
proud of his accomplishment. Bul he started thinking. What does that Eagle 
award, and Scouting. really mean? 

The fruit of that thinking became Legacy of Honor: The Values and 
Influence of America’s Eagle Scouts (St. Martin's Press. 304 pages. 2007). 
Many books have been written by-Scouts-for-Scouts. But this is one of the 
few books that looks at Scouting through a journalistic and historical tens. 
The result is an elegant and forceful case for Scouting’s positive and unique 
role tn the shaping of 20th century America. 

Townley took a year off from his cafeer, depleted his savings. and trav- 
eled more than [64,000 kilometers] to interview Eagle Scouts for this book. 
He profiles famous Eagles such as Presidents Gerald Ford and Jimmy 
Carter, billionaire and New York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg, and astro- 
naul Jim Lovell. But he also includes the lesser-known Mitchell Paige and 
Jimmie Dyess, who during World War Il stepped out of their Scout uniforms 
and into U.S. Marine uniforms. and earned Congressional Medals of Honor 
to go with ther Eagle Medals. 

Such stories are inspiring, but Townley wants us to understand that the path 


of Honor 


The Values and Influence 
of Americas Eagle Scouts 


Alvin Townley 


a lowly station in the Scouting hierarchy, but one which nonetheless 
requires a boy to memorize these steely words: “On my honor, | will do my 
best. to do my duty. to God and my country...” 

Alexis de Tocqueville, in Democracy in America, noled that the American 
genius for association was an essential part of America’s greatness. De 
Tocqueville marveled at the ubiquity of associations. societies, clubs and 
small businesses. They gave even the tradesman or the yeoman the expe- 
rience of leadership, and thereby made America a natian of leaders. 
Scouting. Townley suggests, is the logical end of that genius. Scout troops 
in church basements and Grange halls across America prepare boys to take 
their places in this teadership matrix. No other organization has the same 


to Eagle is not about wealth or success, bul character and 
values.... Legacy of Honor, Townley decides, will focus on 
the somelimes dark but nonetheless defining moments of 
20th century American history—World War Il, the Cold War, ——— 

Ihe Civil Rights movement, September 11 and Hurricane Katrina. 

These difficult times, and the role that Eagle Scouts and Scouting in gen- 
eral played in them. remind us that the American experiment in liberty ts a 
fragile one. It is under fire from without. and threatening to unravel from 
within. They also remind us lIhat the real strength of the American fabric is 
not the celebrity leader. Townley wants us to understand instead that each 
of the 100 million boys who have worn Ihe Scout uniform and the 2 million 

young men who have achieved the rank of 


For more information: Eagle are vital, indispensable threads in the 
Boy Scouts of America American fabric. Many are changed even if 
HUIp//WwwW.-SCOULING Ofg/ they fail to get beyond the rank of Tenderfoot. 
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Legacy of Honor is at the 
American Library in New Delhi, 
Kolkata, Mumbat and Chennai 


broad reach and intentional focus. 

“Lord Baden-Powell understood that reality a century 
ago when he founded the Scouting movement,” Townley 
writes. “By instilling common values in Britain’s—and 
later the world s—young men, Baden-Powell truly influenced the path of 
world events.” 

such is the ambition of Legacy ef Honor: to tell the story of the conflu- 
ence of Scouting and world events. Given that ambition, it is not too much 
10 Say lhat with Legacy of Honor, Townley attempts to write a new chapter in 
the story de Tocqueville began—the story of what makes America great. 

And one measure of the excellence ol this book is that, for the most part, 


he succeeds. A 


Warren Sinith is an Eagle Scout and the editor and publisher of the 
Evangetical Press News Service. 
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Lillian Garter Revisits Vikhrol 


Text by CARMEN KAGAL Photographs by [.D. BERI 
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he formal welcome speeches are 

being read. but she isn't even lis- 

tening. Like a searchlight her 

gaze sweeps across the crowd, 

looking for familiar faces. As she 
spats them, she snules, she waves, she 
hlows kisses. Betore her stretches a 
dense mass of heads, mostly male wark- 
ers. A scattering of women. Children tn 
festive garb. Fhey are seated between an 
avenue of ashoka ueccs, iealy spires thal 
rustle skyward. On either side. the lawns 
are packed with more workers jostling 
for position. 

A tew minutes carfier, as she mounts 
the dais. there is a thunderous roar of 
appliuse. Overwhelmed, she buries her 
face in her hands. fumbles in her bag for 
Kleenex, dabs her eyes. Then she ts seal- 
ed. Grandson Chip stretches oul toward 
her, and fora while there is a glimpse of 
tishtly held hands across the back of a 
chair. 

This. then, is the scene of Lillian 
Carter's return to Vikhroli in Maharashtra. 
And these are the people—some 5.000 
employees of the Godrej & Boyce 
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Sitalaprasad Yadav, a Hindi teacher in 
Vikhroli, greets Lian Carter in this 1977 
phato. Mrs. Carter died ti 1983. 


Manufacturing Company—with whom 
she had worked 10 years earlier as a Peace 
Corps volunteer. She rises to speak to 
them. “Everywhere [ have been since | left 
here.” she says. “SJ have told of my love for 
Vikhroli—not just India. but Vikhroli. | 
see so many faces i know. J am sure [ have 
met nearly every one of you, and [ wish [ 
had time to speak to each of you. But that 
won't be possible.” She ends up with: “T 
love every one of you. Thank you for 
coming.” 

Lillian Carter talks about love the way 
her son talks about God. These are wards 
nol to be lightly spoken. words that peo- 
ple normally shy away from. But both 
mather und son use them freely. without 
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embarrassment. And they are received by 
their listeners in the same manner. Whrat 
one Was Witness to in Vikhroli was that 
rire and moving thing: an unabashed 
show of human allecuion. And this ts the 
picture one carries away: of Lillian 
Carter awash in a sea of love. 


The speeches over, there is entertsin- 
ment by a group of 10-year-olds. whom 
she had immunized as babies a decade 
ago. There are poems especially com- 
posed lor the occasion, discordant young 
voices raised in song—“Welcome, wel- 
come, lady dear” to the lune of the 
“Batde Hymn of the Repudlic.” 

Alt the factory dispensary, Mrs. Carer 
meets Dr. GD. Bhatia. with whom she 
worked for most of her stay in Vikhrol. 
She consoles the father of a young leprosy 
patent whom she had treated and who 
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subsequently died. “Yes. Uve heard,” she 
says. “und [im so sorry.” The words are 
said simply, with no alempt al dramatizing 
the sorrow. She embraces Shrinath. the 
malt, a Vaverite patient of hers. “His asthma 


is much betler now.” she is told. “But of 


course,” she comes back quickly, “/ cured 
him!" She sees the table where she used to 
vive injections and asks in a mock stern 
voice: “Are these needles sterile?” 

A visil to the high school. And the spry 
78-year-old walks along endless corrt- 
dors, then up the stairs with an agility that 
would shame anyone half her age. When 
she Jeaves the school. tts balconies are 
festooned with children. She ts fust about 
lo enter her car, when there is a sponta- 
neous oulburst of cheering and waving. 
She faces the crowd. arms outstretched in 
a vesture that would do any politician 
proud. 

Alt the schools—high,. primary and 
preprimary—Lilltan Carter ts treated to a 
program of folk and classical dances. a 
yous demonstration, a handicrafts exhibi- 
ion. Through all this she sits in her char- 
acteristic pose—chin on hand, index fin- 
ger on her lips. Her lace ts not as deeply 
creased as it appears to be in photographs, 
her eyes are deep blue, and she has a 
shock of bone-white hatr. 


Abourd Air Force One, just prior to 
departure. A small group of American 
press correspondents ts there to question 
her. Chip pleads that the interview be kept 
short, suying wearily, “She's worn me 
out. But Mrs. Carter walks in jauotily 


with the quip: “Now, where's that chair 
that Dr. Kisstnger used to sit in?” [The 
U.S. president’s mother and her grandson 
James (Chip) Carter arrived in New Delhi 
on February 12, 1977 as part of the offi- 
clal American defegalion to President 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s funeral.) Talking 
about her 60-hour visit to India. she says: 
“Ti was asad oceasion at first. but | forgot 
about it when [ went to Vikhroli. ] forgot | 
was the president’s mother. [ was just one 
of them. | wanted them to know that being 
the president's mother hadn‘t gone to my 
head.” 

She speaks about her visit to her old 
apartment. “The Godrej} people had 
phoned me in Delhi asking me what I'd 
like, and | said a pair of chappats. So 
when [ entered the flat, there they were— 
50 or 60) pairs of all kinds, colors. descrip- 
vons. And they said. “Take as many as you 
want.’ Of course, I only took two.” Then, 
with a twinkle in her eye. “] could hardly 
tell them [ had gone out and bought six 
pairs the day before. This was their way of 
proving to me that they loved me. That's 
when I really broke down, really cried.” 

Are things at Vikhroli improving? “Yes. 
I can see the difference,” she replies. “The 
welfare slation and the clinic are better 
equipped; and there’s a new school. But. 
you know, the thing [ wanted most was to 
have a small hospital. And this time they 
showed me the plans. [ think in a way 
they're honoring me by building that new 
hospital.” 

The next morning we are back again al 
Vikhbrol: to find out what il 
was) like when Lillian 
Carter worked there. Sel 
against a backdrop of low 
hills—bald mght now, but 
brilliant green alter the mon- 
soon—the Godrej estate in 
suburban Bombay stretches 
across acre upon acre. 


Amidst manicured lawns, brightly bor- 
dered with flower beds, are the factory 
buildings, the offices, the huge spotless 
canteen. the workers’ homes, and quarters 
for the officers. The Godrej people have 
always had a reputation as model employ- 
ers. In the popular mind, Godrej is associ- 
ated with locks. soap, steel furniture. 
refrigerators and Lypewrilers, but the com- 
tubes. 
machine tools, forklift trucks. chemicals 
and animal feeds. 

What was life like for Lillian Carter 
during her 1967-6% stint with the Peace 
Corps? From a series of tmages you build 
up a montage: of Lillian Carter walking a 
kilometer four Qmes a day to and from 
work; of traveling in second-class coach- 
es of jam-packed suburban trains: of 
going home cach day to cook the evening 
meal; of allending weddings and navyores 
(thread ceremonies): of weekly visils to 
Swant) Chinmayananda’s ashram. eating 
cross-legged on the floor: of wheedling 
free drug samples from pharmaceutical 
representauives with a breezy “Oh, | know 
Mr. Parke and Mr. Davis back home in 
America.” 

Perhaps her closest Iriend in Vikhroli 
was the Wellare Officer, Mrs. Aloo K. 
Mowdawala. Lillian Carter and her fellow 
Peace Corps worker. Mabel Yewel. lived 
in an adjoining flat. “f think her greatest 
quality was her concer for people.” says 
Aloo Mowdawala. “Her approach to prob- 
lems was essentially human. On our visits 
lo the workers’ homes she was always 
slipping five- or 10-nupee notes into their 
hands, She realized that at their level of 
living, even a small amount of money 
could go a long way. She was generosity 
itself.” 

At the Pragati Kendra, the community 
center that Mrs. Mowdawala heads. 
Lillian Carter was first given the task of 


pany also manufactures stecl 


Thousands of people turned np to greet 


Lilian Carter when she revistted Vikhralt. 


keeping records—muintamning cards of 


the well-baby clintc. of the school health. 
fanuly planning and family health pro- 


grams. She was also given the job of 


going On home visits, but because of her 
lack of Nueney tn Marathi she could not 
really communicate with the workers. 

In an article written for an American 
magazine, Lilhan Carter describes her 
efforts to master Marathi [us part of her 
Peace Corps training]. “T had my final 
exumimauon, she writes. “What ] had to 
do was stand up and count up to 50 in the 
Marathi language. It was the hardest thing 
on earth for me to learn. And T had to say 
in Marathi. “My name ts Lilhan Carter, 
and [im from Phuns, Georgta. in the 
U.S.A. [ have come to [ndia by air to 
leach you family planning. And when |] 
vol through | felt so eaod. And my teacher 
laughed and said, *...Lilly, | didn’t under- 
stand a word you said. That was it. but] 
had passed.” 

Mrs. Carter's knowledge of Marathi did 
hot improve dramatically after her arrival in 
Vikhrolt. and she began to feel that her con- 
tribution as a fanuly planning counselor 
wus al best marginal. So a lew months later, 
und because she was a registered nurse. she 
decided to shift over to the Factory dispen- 
sary ( assist Dr. GD. Bhatia. 

#6 3K che 3s a: 

Renumscing about Lilhan Carter. Dr. 
Bhatia says: “There was a grave shortage 
of help when she acrived—after all. [| was 
handling 200 to 300 patients a day. [ 
found her experienced and intelligent. 
very quick. very enereetic. Perhaps her 
main asset was her ability to judge which 
patients in the queue were seriously ill. 
and to single them out for tmmediate 
attention. That, and her power to put 
patients at their case. to comfor, to reas- 
sure. (0 soothe.” 

At the dispensary Mrs. Curter helped tn 
giving injecuions, dressing wounds. sutur- 
Ing. administering physiotherapy and 
infrared ray treatment. Bul she was not 
young when she cume. we ask, so haw 
could she give injections? To that Dr. 
Bhatia rephes. “Her hand was steady as a 
rock, even with intravenous injections.” 

“Al thatstage.” Dr. Bhatia recalls, “our 
facilitics were just being set up. und she 
was of great help in organizing the dis- 
pensary. For instance, in the original plan, 
the dressing roam and the room for giving 


Just as Lillian Carter ts abatt to leave the 
high school, there ts a spontancous outburst 
of waving, clapping aud cheering. 


injections were placed together. She said. 
no, this won't do. They have to be kept 
apart so that no sepsis cun develop. She 
also suggested having an emergency room 
for critical patients.” 

“But she fearnt about ecanomy from 
us.” Dr. Bhatia adds. “in the U.S.. after an 
injecuion is given. the needle is just 
thrown away. This is not so at all here. So 
whenever she had nothing else to do, 
Lillian would sit down and sharpen all the 
injection needles.” 

On several occasions Dr. Bhatia took 
Lillian Carter to visit hospitals in the city. 
“She was impressed.” he says. “by whut 
was being donc for the poor tn this coun- 
try. Do you remember the smail pox epi- 
demic of 1967-68? We had many cases tn 
the colony and patients were pouring into 
Bombay from outside. "Would you like to 
see a sinallpox cause?” [ asked her. She 
jumped at the chance. “Yes, she said, ‘[ 
know [ won't get this opportunity back 
home.” She had never seen leprosy before 
either and she learmmed in lime to take that 
in stride.” 

But at wasn't easy. This as the way 
Lillian Carter tells it: “After I'd been there 
four months. a man came into the clinic 
with his [l-year-old daughter slung over 
hts shoulder ke a sack of flous. She had 


infectious leprosy and weighed 30 
pounds. [ thought. 1 can’ touch her.” I 
told the man to pul the httle girl on a cot, 
J went buck to the doctor's office and told 
him Id never be able to touch a leper. He 
said. “You know leprosy tsnt transmitted 
hy touching: Try to treat her. He you can't, 
Vil come do it for you.” | made up my 
mind hetween his office and mine that | 
would do tl. But after the injection | 
washed my hands...and washed them 
again. Then |] put alcohol on them and | 
was feeling very ashamed. At lunch [ took 
a bath and put on clean clothes. And | 
knew that wouldn't do. P had told the man 
lo bring the child back the next day. When 
she cume. F stimply washed my hands nor- 
mally.” 

If Lithan Carter could overcome her 
distaste for lepers. Dr. Bhatia believes. it 
is because she was totally lacking tn tear. 
“Actually, she did get dysentery once,” he 
admits, “And then there was that time she 
look a vacation. Mabel sensibly went to 
Kashmir, but Lillian went to Madras—in 
May. of all Gmes! She came down with a 
bad attack of renal fkidney] pain—n can 
be really severe. you know—but some- 
how she ferreted out a doctor staying it 
the same hotel. and she still look the trip 
to Mahabalipuram.” 

One of Lillian Carter's closest: assoct- 
ates al the dispensary was GL. Perumil 
Raja. the male nurse. Asked what he 
fearned from her. his answer is simple: 
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“She taught me to be kind to the patients.” 
He goes on: “She showed me how impor- 
tant i was to ask questions, to find out 
about the family background. to discover 
whether the trouble was physical or men- 
laf.” Then, stirred by remembrance, he sits 
up in his chau: “Wait. this will show you 
what she was like. One day we got a 
patient with an awful attack of diarrhea. 
Actually, he had soiled his pants. So we 
removed his trousers, pul them in a buck- 
et, and asked the cleaner to wash them. 
The jamnadar refused to do so. It was only 
when Lillian bent down ail ready to wash 
them herself that he shametacedly agreed 
to do it. You sec, there was no work she 
considered degrading. — 

Working together led to a close [riend- 
ship between Rajya and Lillian Carter. And 
he relates an amusing incident. “She was 
1o attend a big party one evening, and she 
wanted to have her hair cut. She waited 
and waited for the hatrdresser who was 
supposed have come to her Mat. | was 
there. as Lusually accompanied her home. 
But by now, Wine was running oul. After a 
while she goes inside, comes out draped 
ina bedsheet, and with a pair of scissors 
in her hand. Then she sits herself down in 
a chatr and says, “Raja. ve give me a 
haircut. So with a mirror held betore her. 
she gave me instructions—a snip here and 
a snip there. And she was quite pleased 
with the result.” 

Raja continues: “Then there was the 
lime when my wife und [ were expecting 
our first child. She couldn't understand 
why my wife was going back to her puar- 
ents in Madras until [ explained that it’s 
the custom among us. After our son was 
bom, she said to me: “Raja, what prepura- 
ons ure you making for the baby?" "I'm 
making a cot for him.” “How are you 
doing tt?" So | showed her what I planned 
lo do. “Nov she said, “you must make a 
flap on one side. so the buby can be taken 
oul easily. Then she thrust a 100-rupee 
note upon me, insisting: “The cot is azy 
present Jor the baby.’ 

“The day she left there was a big party 
for her at the Grand Hotel in Bombay. After 
dinner, she slipped out quietly and said, 
"Let's go to the airport.” I wondered why 
she had singled me out to accompany her. 
Maybe she was sick at the thought of leav- 
ing India. But ] think her main idea was to 
tell me to look atter her patients. Her part- 
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ing words were: ‘Don't forget the malt.” 
$++=F 

Their faces glow when they talk of her, 
and they are constantly interrupting each 
other ta speak of their recollections of 
Lillian Carter. A group of women weltfare 
workers from the Pragalt Kendra—Mrs. 
Sudha Ambekar, Mrs. Lakshmibehn 
Bhide. Mrs. Lily Chichgar. One ts assailed 
by a barrage of memories. “She didnt 
care for all Indian food, but she loved 
tdlis, dosas, samosas, pakoras, anything 
hot—she could eat more chilies than we 
could.” “She always carried candies 
around with her to distribute to the chil- 
dren whenever we went on home vesits.” 
“She used to finish her lunch in 1O min- 
utes, so that she could use the rest of the 


Above: At the Vikhrolt dispensary, Or G.D. 
Bhatia and G.L. Perumal Raja drape a stole 
around Lillian Carter's shoulders. 

Above center: Chip Carter shakes hands wath 
Purninia fayaranian ui appreciation of her 
Bharata Natyaut recttal at the high school, 


half-hour break to sew, to knit. to make 
things for her family.” “She came to din- 
ner one night, and | was grinding coconut 
chutney. She wasn't content to watch— 
she had to hold the stone and do it her- 
self.” 

By all accounts her curiosity was insa- 
liable. This 1s corroborated by D.M. 
Parekh, director of the Calico Dycing & 
Printing Works. “She spent two days with 
us.” he recalls. “and she wanted to know 


just everything—what were our problems. 


what the children were studying, why the 


puris pulfed out the way they did. how we 
treated our servant. She was delighted 
when she found out that he ate the sasne 
food as we did. She wasn't interested in 
tourism. She just wanted to know how 
human beings live.” 

Another facet of Mrs. Carter's person- 
ality that everyone agrees on ts her gregar- 
lousness. On her way to and trom work 
she would stop to speak to the workers. 
whether she knew them or not. Dr. Bhatia 
remembers that at medical conferences 
she would go up to delegates and say, 
“Pm Lilthan Carter, and Pm working with 
the Peace Corps”—a sentence strongly 


reminiscent of the famous “Vin Jimmy 
Carter, and [im cunning for president.” 
oe 2 tt 


The bond between Jimmy and Lillian 
Carter is particularly strong. according to 
her friends at Vikhroli. Even at that time. 
they say. she predicted: “My son ts just a 
stale senator now. bul one day he's going 
to be president of the United States.” She 
also said: “Once Jimmy sets his mind an 
anything, he gets it done.” But close as 
she was to Jimmy, she was deeply 
attached to every member of her family. 
She carried pictures of her four children 
und 12 grandchildren uround with her 
everywhere, and would show them to any- 
One she met. That was the time when 
Jimmy and Rosatynn Carter were expect- 
ing their Jast child and, with her sense of 
humor, Lillian. Caner would say: “Here 
am J, working in family planning and 
Jimmy’s having his forth child!” 

Though she probably wouldn't admit it. 


one thing seems Teirly certain: that) in 
Vikhroli, Lillian Carter was extremely 
homesick for her fanuly. She would write 
letters home almost every day. If one can 
hazard a guess. she was often lonely. 
depressed by the poverty around her, and 


lired out from work. Bul never a word of 


complaimt, 

The same words recur with monolo- 
nous tegularnily whenever one mentions 
Lillian Curter: kind. generous. warm. 
Iriendly, witty, hardworking—it — atl 
sounds too 200d to be true. So we ask her 
former associates: Wasn't she ever angry. 
or bad-lempered, or moody? And they all 
shake their heads and say, no. never. All 
we can gel out of them as an adinission 
hat she was annoyed if the Godrej offi- 


cers (ried to qump the queue tn the dispen- 
sary. And that she had a violent aversion 
lo [Indian girls in miniskirts. 

For all her cquableness, Lillian Carter 
never hesitated to speak her mind. 
Candor, in fact, is one of her most domi- 
nant traits. Which is probably what 
prompted President Carter to remark just 
hefore her departure for (India: “U.S, rela- 
tions with India will either be very good. 
or they will be destroyed by the time 
Mama vets back.” 

The Godrey home on Malabar Hill is an 


oasis of peace tn the hurly-burly of 


Bombay. In the lirst-tloor flat. the living 
room leads on to a wide verandah, around 
which are scattered Chinese vases. stone 
sculptures, bronze statuelles, wooden 
carvings. It overlooks a cool garden with 
an arbor. a tree house, a pool. a comer 


with chairs hewn out of tree trunks. There 
Is greenery everywhere. 


[t alf seems to reflect the personality of 


ils owner, Mrs. N. P. Godrej, who oversees 
the welfare programs of the vast Godre} 
domain, “Lilhian’s outstanding quali. 1 
think.” she savs, “was her devotion lo 
duty. There were times when she was not 
feeling too bright and f would say to her. 
‘Lilhan. please go home. You're tired. 
But. you know. she never did. She insist- 
ed on carrying on.” 


The story of how Lillian Carter joined 
the Peace Corps is already so widely 
known, But maybe tt will bear repetition. 
Here it is. in her own words: “T was sil- 
tine..Jooking at television one night [in 


Lillian Carter's 
closest Indian 
friends included 
Nargis and Sunil 
Dutt. 


1966]. And Jack Parr was telling a dirty 
joke. And they broke in. right in the mid- 
dle, and this ad said. ‘Join: the Peace 
Corps. Age is no barrier.” And 1 said. 
“Well.” Never thinking | would go. T wrote 
that mght for un application. And I went 
downtown the next day and Jimmy and 
Billy were in the office. And I said. “Do 
y all love me?’ They always know if ] say 
that I want them to stop everything and 
come mow the lawn. And Jimmy says. 
“Yeah.” And Billy says. “What...do you 
want lo do now, Mama?’ And [ said. “lm 
going to pon the Peace Corps."” 

Vikhroli was the springboard [trom 
which Lilhan Caner established other per- 
sonal tes. Notable among her Indian 
Iriends are film stars Sumi and Nargis 
Dutt. Telling how tt all started, Dutt says: 
“} had been reading about Mrs. Carter, and 


I was very intrigued by her. You Know. in 
India, 68 is considered old, and | was real- 
ly impressed by this woman who had 
come all the way at thal uge to work in this 
country. Last year ] was luking a trip to 
America anyway in connection with my 
work. So T got in touch with the Godrej 
peaple, and decided Fd try to meet her. 

“ft couldn't see her on August $5, which 
ts her birthday—isnt that a comet- 
dence?—butl she asked me down the next 
day and she wus very friendly. When | 
said (Ud like to meet the fulure president of 
America, she just picked up the phone and 
said. “Are you home. Jimmy? Vin bring- 
Ing someone over” And slamoted the 
phone down quickly—yjust in case. When 
Jinet Jimmy and Rosalynn. they were m 


Jeans and shirts and canvas shoes. and the 


whole thing was so casual f remember 
my saying to him, “Don't worry, Jiminy. 
you're gome lo he president. because 
there's something in you that vibrates.” 

Nargis Dutt lakes over now to tell of 
their allendance at the Carter [naugurauon., 
“When the invitation came.” she says. “I 
was really thrilled. The last time | went to 
the U.S. was 25 years ago—as au member 
ofa film delegation. At that ame, also. | 
visited the White House, Harry Truman 
was president then. Isn*C it strange that on 
my only two visits to America. | should ga 
to the White House?” 

Nargis Dutt thinks awhile. trying to 
capture the essence of Lillian Carter and 
her family. Then she says: “You know, we 
im India have che impression that old peo- 
ple in America are neglected, unecared for, 
dumped by their farmthes mto old peaple’s 
homes. And this is what struck me most— 
the closeness in the Carter family. What tt 
really is.” she ended. “is the joint family 
system— American-style.” 

Writing about his mother tin. the 
Washington Star, President Carter once 
said: “A major portion of her heart is still 
in India.” And with Lillian Carter's second 
vist to the country, this portion has probia- 
bly heen enlarged and deepened. AK. 


Carmen Kagal worked for 
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reaching the posttion of 
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ore than 70 million Americans tuned 
in to watch the first televised presi- 
dential debate, between Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and Senator John 
F. Kennedy, on September 26. Filmed at a CBS 
outlet in Chicago, it was the first of four 
debates, proposed by Kennedy. 
“For the most part, the exchanges were 
distinguished by a: suavity, eamestness and 


2010 


modern f 
America with short write-up 


hysicist Theodore H. Maiman 
Pensa the world’s first 

laser On May 16. Lasers amplify 
light waves of atoms thal have been 
Stimulated to radiate, then shoot them 
Out as narrow, intense beams of fight. 
Lasers have revolutionized communica- 
tions and are at the heart of many sci- 
entific instruments. Lasers are also 


Acca Con npany in California, den 
ase ata i when r 


power flash fe an nd a 

crystal that fit into the paim of his h 
The use of artificial rubies as an a 
medium is considered one of his 


used to read bar codes and CDs, per- 
form surgical procedures, fabricate 
Steel and do thousands of olher things. 
Maiman, who worked at Hughes 


breakthroughs. 
htto:/Awww.nytimes.comy 
200705/1 1/obituaries/ 
11maiman.htm| 


Years AGO 


What Americans and Indians were doing in 1960. 


By DEEPANSALIT KAKATI 


courtesy that suggested that the two men 
were more concemed about ‘image projec- 
tion’ to their huge television audience than 
about scoring debating points,” /he New York 
Times reported the next day. Each candidate 
Started with his general stand on domestic 
affairs followed by about half an hour of ques- 
tions by newsmen from four American televi- 
sion and radio networks and a three-minute 


summation. 

The debates marked television's entry into 
presidential politics, providing voters their 
first real chance to see the candidates in com- 
petition. A month and a half later, on 
November 8, Kennedy won the election by a 
little more than 100,000 votes. 
http://www. museum. tv/eotvsection. php?entr 
ycode=kennedy-nixon 
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) And New York Closer 
\\ ew York was Droughl closer to Bombay on daughter of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. = Stee SS 


May 14 when India ‘aunched its first Indira Gandhi, and three indian models car- 
transatlantic jet air service On the day Air ying gold and Silver jewelry, fine labrics 

India International s Annapoorna airliner made its and handloomed saris for a fashion show in 
maiden, 23-hour trip to New York, @ leading New York The proceeds of the event were to 
department store took aut a full-page advertise- hetp 1.200 blind students in the United States. 
ment in The New York Times to announce that The Boeing 707, dubbed a “penthouse Jn the 
merchandise fad arrived “By Jet ftom india.” Sky, Started with a weekly flight to New York via 
Among the passengers on the inaugural flight Beirut. Zurich. Paris and London, reaching its 
were lhe airlines chairman. J.RD Tata: the destination the same day. 
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home. airindiain/SBOMS/Webpages/Time-lineg-1951-1960:aspx2Mib= 1964 
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submerged circumnavigation of the Earth 


http/7movies nylimes.com/movie/review 
re 1&res= 9COOE4DD163FE638BC41 
52DFB/76/78382649EDE 
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resident Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Pris Food and Agriculture Minister 

S.K. Patil signed an agreement al the 
White House that provided 16 million metric 
tons of U.S. wheat and a million metric tons of 
U.S. rice for sale to India, over four years. It was 
part of the president's Food for Peace program, 
and India was to pay the United States $1.275 
billion for the commodities over about 40 
years. "The food that we make available under 
our special programs today will be reflected in 
India's accelerated progress tomorrow. That |s 
what we mean by ‘food for peace,’ " President 
Eisenhower said in a statement. 

This agreemenl under Public Law 480 was 
much larger than those signed with any other 
country and the first specifically designed to 
help a country establish substantial food 
reserves. Enacted in 1954, PL 480's main 
objectives included expanding international 
trade in agricultural commodities and encour- 
aging the economic development of friendly 
countries. 

This was the fifth agreement under PL 480 
between the United States and India. A large 
Oortion of the money earned by the United 
States was earmarked for grants, loans to pri- 
vate enterprises and to Ihe Government of india 
for developmen projects. 

Ntlp://www.usatd gov/our_work/humanitari- 
an_assistance/f{p/ 


rime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated India's first agricultural university on 
November 1/. At the Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University, students had the opportunity to 
earn while learning and perform all the manual tasks an Indian farmer is generally required 
to do. “If you go to the United States, you will find that there is dignity in labor and nobody i: 
ashamed to do manual work. Many students in America work their way through college and even 
the children of rich men take pride in working,” Nehru said 

The establishment of the institution started in 1954 when a team of Indians and Americans 
led by K.R. Damle of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. thought of setting up a rural uni 
versity on the land grant pattern of the United States. A contract was signed between the 
Government ot India, the U.S. Technical Cooperation Mission and some American land grant unt 
versities to promote agricultural education in India. The University of Wlinois Dean H.W. Hannah 
prepared the blueprint for the university at the Tarai State Farm. Il followed the American system. 
with the curriculum broken up into separate courses which are taken and examined separately 

The United States also provided American professors to advise their Indian colleagues, sup- 
plied large quantities of scientific equipment and books, and contributed to the construction 
costs. lt was rechristened the G.B. Pant University of Agriculture and Technology in 1972. 
nitp://www.gbpuat.a ory.hAtm 


American television in February with CBS the regular news. The summer before the 

broadcasting the Winter Olympics from games, lechnicians laid 9.6 kilometers of 
Squaw Valley, California. The 
U.S. ice hockey team’s dramatic 
win over Czechoslovakia was the 
highlight of the 13 hours of cov- 
erage telecast over 11 days. 

Tex Schramm, assistant direc- 
tor of the sports department of 
CBS News, was looking to fill 
daytime slots and managed to 
persuade network officials to pay 
$50,000 for the broadcast rights. 


Te Olympic Games made their debut on Most programs were 15-minute wrap-ups after 


host of U.S. satellites gathered intorma- 

lion that made possible tremendous 

improvements in communications, 
navigation and weather forecasting. Beginning 
In March, U.S. scientists sent 16 satellites 
illo orbil around the Earth and the sun. 

Echo |, the first of NASA’s experimental 
communications satellites to be successful- 
ly orbited, acted as a passive reflector to 
bounce signals transmitted from one point 
on Earth to another. lt helped prove the fea- 
sibility of worldwide television, telephone 
and radio communication free from interter- 
ence by magnetic storms. Tiros | made it 
possible, for the first time. to observe weath- 
ef conditions over most of the world on a 
regular basis. Designed to obtain cloud pic- 
lures, It sent back more than 19,000 images. 


Transit 1B demonstrated the possibility of 
using satellites as navigational aids. Pioneer V 
orovided a wealth of new data on interplane- 
tary space, including measurements of mag- 
netic fields, cosmic radiation, electrical fields 
and micrometeorites. 

"So commonplace has U.S. space achieve- 
ment become that it almost escaped public 
notice last week when an Aerobee-H} rocket 
Shot 137 miles into the air with eight ultravio- 
let telescopes to analyze starlight. Of ten 
Satellites still circling the earth, nine came 
from the U.S.—and the information they have 
sent to earth has changec forever man's ideas 
of the univese,” fime magazine wrote in its 
cover story Of June 6, 1960. . 


http://www time.com/imesmagazine/ 
article/0,91 71,874138.08.html 


cables and eight kilometers of phone lines. 
During the games. the crew started work at 5 
a.m. each day, towing rudimentary equipment 
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television. Each day. the film and video of the 
day's events were flown to New York. where 
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The duality in corporate executive and 


ceramist Rahul Kumar’s life is reflected in 
the opposite elements in his creations. 


ays after his senior sec- 

ondary exams, when his 

friends were weighing tra- 

ditional career options, 

Rahul Kumar headed to 

the dust and grime of a lane in 

Paharganj, in front of the New Delhi 

Railway Station. There he started 

learning 10 create beauty out of clay 
on the wheei of a traditional potter 

Kumar says he was drawn to the 

medium when he was barely 10, 

during a pottery demonstration at 

New Delhi's Central Cottage 

Industries Emporium. “It was sheer 

magic. so beautiful and effortless. 
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was fascinated and nooked for life,” 
he says. Kumar's “extremely hesi- 
tant” parents gave in; someone 
escorted him for !he weekly lessons 
before he discovered the more 
organized form of studio pottery at 
the Delhi Blue Pottery Trust. 

A three-time winner of a national 
award given by the All India Fine Arts 
and Crafts Society, Kumar studied 
ceramics on a Fulbright scholarship 
at the University of Dallas, Texas, in 
2008. “The Fulbright gave me tools 
to handle the medium. Can my work 
be used for expressing a thought? 
How? ...That is something | got in 


Rahul Kumar 
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Sa\ot Just Objects 


By RICHA VARMA 


the U.S. The experience was able to 
equip me to understand and use this 
form to express myself, not just 
make beautiful objects,” he says. 
But beauty is all about perspec- 
tive and Kumar says he is not inter- 
ested in making something pretty 
just because he wants his works to 
Sell. “| would give 100 percent cred- 
it to the Fulbright.” he says, as it 


allowed him “to use this medium to 
express, to honeslly and genuinely 
make art and not jusl beautiful 


objects. In fact, I'm happy to make 
something that's absolutely boring 
and ugly a$ long as it is expressing 
what | really want it to express. 

“Ot course | do need to figure out 
what to do with a garage full of 
pois." he adds. in jest. 


What comes as a Surprise to most 
is that Kumar is a deadline-chasing 
Corporate executive an regular days. 
Holder of an MBA. Kumar is 
employed at a consulting firm and 
leads a team conducting secondary 
and market research in Gurgaon, 
Haryana. Pottery is reserved for the 
weekends at his studio. though he 
hates to call it a mere hobby. He 
would rather call it a passion. 

So how does he reconcile these 
vastly opposing aspects of his life? 
“My life is very, very dual. | have a 
corporate life...and | have my artis- 
lic endeavors. They are very different 
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from each other. My work is about 
doing the right thing. being political- 
ly correct and working in a team.” 
says Kumar. “My art is very individ- 
ualistic: it's about my expression. 
my space. It's about bringing two 
different things in one piece. It’s like 
an oxymoron.” 

That is also a good description of 
his recent work and current inspira- 
tion. The “Harmonic Discord” series 
takes a leaf out of Kumar's life. An 
interesting play between opposites. 
the ceramics reflect a duality of 
expression—the use ol the vertical 
versus the horizontal, the Solid versus 


Here are some 


upcoming events: 


January 19: 


the void. It shows internal energies 
trying to burst out. while a lot of exter- 
nal forces altack the surface. 

“I've tried to deal with adsolute 
opposites and tried to bring them 
together, which | consider very simi- 
lar to my own life.” says Kumar. “It is 
jus! two paths which move parallel 
but never really meet because they 
are very different.” 

The only medium of art which 
uses all five elements of nature— 
earth, air, waler, fire and space— 
pottery is about giving expression ta 
a though! using a lifeless lump of 
clay, But Kumar believes pottery is 


Monday to Friday and every second and fourth 
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glaze on his ceramics. 


From far left: Harmonic 
Discord £21, Stoneware clay, 
48.26 x 38.1 x 38.1 centimeters; 
Rahul Kramar at fits studio it 
Dallas, Texas after throwing a 
large platter; Harmonic Discord 
215, Stoneware clay, 50.8 x 12.7 
x 12.7 centimeters; Kumi 
prepares for his show in Dalins. 


also a great teveler. 

“There are times when you feel 
like God But the moment that gets to 
your head, the clay will jus! go off 
the wheel and collapse in your 
hands. And then you realize you are 
not really in full command.” he says. 
"Clay ts like a stubborn child—you 
have to be firm with it bul nol 
absolutely affirmative. It will have its 
own mood and you have to deal with 
it at (hat moment... But if you have 
No creativily you can't do anything 
wilh it.” 

Kumar, whose works range from 
as small as two inches to three-and- 
a-half feet, says his current fascina- 
tion iS a continuation of the 
“Harmonic Discord” series where he 
iS making opposite forms—very 
small feet and huge bellies. ~The 
functionality is not important to me. 
.../am expressing abstract thoughts. 
the energy is abstract.” Usually prone 
lo making shapes that are ‘“well- 
rounded and well-bellied. much like 
my own self” Kumar believes in 
completeness of the form 

Though art was never considered 
an exclusive career option. since he 
believes “artists all over the world 
Starve, Kumar was always encour- 
aged by his parents to explore his 
creativity. He credits the ability to 
“switch on and switch off entirely” 
for being able to compartmentalize 
his fife and pull it off without major 
hiccups. 

Communicating his creativity 
through clay in a journey spanning 
more than 15 years, Kumar's 
approach conveys a style that is 
whoily his own. The yearning to 
remain true to his arl seems to shine 
through in his work as drightly as the 
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11S Sree Ramulu, 

Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu 

| am highly thanklul to you lor publishing 
the article titled "Lincoln's Contested 
Legacy” in the SPAN November/December 
9009 issue. II elpec! me understand many 
things | had seen on TV during my stay 
inthe Uniled States during 1963-66 

| vividly remember the graceful way 

— Jacqueline Kennedy stood on the 
aa ie White House to receive the foreign leaders who had come to attend 
the funeral of her husband, President Kennedy. | always admired her. Now after 
reading in the above article aboul how she planned her husband's funeral, my 
admiration for her has leapt to much greater heights. 

\ had seen the cartoon of Lincoln bending to see the body of the slain 
President Kennedy, But | never realized thal the cartoon showed that it Is the stat- 
ve of Lincoln and after reading the article, | understood the real signiticance ol 
Lincoln bending. Thank you lor the same. 

| nad been frequently hearing the quote, “It is true that you may fool all the 
people some of the time; you can even fool some of the people all the time: but 
you can't fool all of the people all the time,” and wondered who the author was. 
Your boxed quote in the above article has given me the needed information. 

| am highly thanktul to you tor gublishing such articles in SPAN. | understand 
from the farewell message the previous publisher has left SPAN for some other 
assignment. Our best wishes to him. 


-- Kapil Chaudaha, 
Katni, Madhya Pradesh 
The cover story on Lincoln was long awaited 
given the 200th anniversary of his birth. 
Being a Lincoln research scholar. | had ine 
pleasure to study the man closely. His vision 
of humanity was so broad it could include 
anybody and everybody. Mos! often such a 
vision is shared by few. But Lincoln fought 
, — § hard to make il a realily. he was a true wal- 
= ol rior and carried his goal through. He laid the 
3 ‘ A foundation of a free and equa! human socie- 
= i e ty, His high ideals and the art of conveying 
—— , hem form a unique legacy. Some of the 
finest expressions English can be proud of are found in his speeches. His words 
quoted in this issue are perfect examples of it. 
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J.N. Desai, Pune, Maharashira 

li has been an appropriate way of paying 

homage to the memory of President 
Abraham Lincoln by sharing with the 
pudlic in brief who he was. 

| thank you for the same. The world 

Over, [his personality is nol Just a Story of 
‘lag cabin ta White House." He Is Known 
dS 4 P€fson who changed the course of 
hislory of mankind. His everlasting con- 
tributions in brief are: Democracy, aboli- 
lion of siavery and unitication of America. 


) go the 


5. Raghunatha Prabhu, Alappuzha, Kerala 

lt was with greal delight thai | read your various articles on 
Abraham Lincotn, whom | consider to be the greatest presi- 
dent of America. It is for the first time that | am reading some 
criticism about Abraham Lincoln, which helped me under- 
Stand the true personality of Lincoln. The articles do warm 
the hearts of the readers. Lincoln's greatest quote, ‘It is true 
that you may fool all the people some of the time; you can 
even fool some of the people ail the time; but you can’t fool 
all of the people all the ttme,” is good advice to all the politi- 
cians in the world. | like the November/December 2009 issue 
very much as there was a lot of variety in it. “Semester at 
Sea’ was a reader's delight. 
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See puzzle inside the front cover 
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